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series of violent attacks on the Russian lines, but have 
CHRONICLE 


The War.—Official dispatches record but little change 
in the situation in France and Belgium. Almost con- 
tinuous artillery duels, slight local gains by means of 
infantry charges and the blowing up 
of trenches by mines, measured for 
the most part by hundreds of yards 
and often regained on the following day by the opposite 
force, have left the line practically where it was last week. 
There has been spirited fighting at many points, along 
the coast, at Ypres, in the vicinity of La Bassée and Arras, 
and near Reims. At Perthes and in the Argonne the 
line has swayed to and fro, leaving the honors about 
even. The French advance on both 
sides of the German wedge that pro- 
jects as far as St. Mihiel is slow but 
steady, but has not yet succeeded in forcing the retirement 
of the Germans or in breaking their communications with 
Metz. Steinbach in Alsace has been the scene of the most 
hotly disputed contests. It has changed hands either in 
whole or in part at least six times, and is again reported 
to be held by the Germans. The invasion therefore of 
the Rhineland has made no permanent progress. 

The position of the armies within the East Prussian 
border is unchanged. In northern Poland it is reported 
that the Germans have taken advantage of the cold 
weather which at last has set in and 
have begun another drive on Warsaw 
from the north. They have received 
large reinforcements and are expected to try to force 
their way somewhat in the direction of their last invasion 
from Mlawa and Soldau, but presumably still further to 
the east. In central Poland, west of Warsaw, after 
taking Bolimow on the Rawka they have made another 
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not made any noticeable advance. Further south but still 
in Poland there has been no marked change in the situa- 
tion, although there have been unofficial reports that the 
Austrians are in difficulties near Cracow, and that their 
further advance toward Kielce has been blocked. 
Along the Nida and the Dunajec in Galicia the Austrians 
are holding their own and have defeated the Russians 
with considerable loss at Gorlice. The main objective 
of the Russian attack seems to be the important passes in 
the Carpathians. There are four of 
these on the Galician-Hungarian bor- 
der, all of which have been the scene 
of fighting, but at present, according to Vienna, they are 
comparatively quiet. Further south the Austrians are 
facing a serious danger. In Bukowina they have found 
themselves confronted by superior numbers and have 
retired before the advancing Russians in order to occupy 
the passes over the Carpathians from Bukowina into 
Transylvania. It is on these passes and especially on the 
Borgo Pass that the principal interest in the eastern 
struggle centers. Russia is advancing in two directions, 
almost directly south and almost due west along the Rou- 
manian border, and the Austrians are retreating, but not 
without disputing every step of the way. Desperate 
fighting will probably take place at the Borgo Pass, both 
on account of its strategic importance and also because 
of the influence its possession is likely to exercise on the 
hesitation of Rumania. 

The Austrians have again resumed operations against 
Servia. The unimportant engagement which took place 
at a small island near Belgrade, and which resulted in 

a victory for the Servians is said to 
Servia be only the prelude of a new cam- 
paign which is now being organized 
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at Sarajevo conjointly by Austria and Germany, pre- 
sumably as a check to the growing unrest in the Balkans. 

Rumania is mobilizing. The precise reasons for her 
action are not known, but they have given rise in many 
quarters to predictions that she will soon enter the war. 
The presence of Russian troops all 
along her border and their effort to 
enter Transylvania give more color 
of truth to these predictions than they have hitherto had. 
Rumania has repeatedly been said to be willing to join 
the Allies provided she had a well-grounded hope of re- 
ceiving Transylvania as her reward. This reward 
Russia would be in a position to offer if she could get ac- 
tual possession of the coveted province. The desire to be 
able to do so has been, so it is asserted, largely respon- 
sible for Russia’s recent strong offensive in Bukowina. 
Whether or not Rumania would be willing, even in case 
of a Russian occupation of Transylvania, to depart from 
her hitherto strictly maintained neutrality is doubtful. 
She seems, however, to be making ready for all con- 
tingencies. As her entrance into the war would involve 
serious consequences for Austria, the Borgo Pass is 
attracting much attention. 

Rumania’s action will probably wait upon the decision 
of Italy, whose interests are so divided that it is difficult 
to foresee what she will do. Italy’s entanglements, how- 

a ever, are multiplying. She has issued 
an ultimatum to Turkey concerning 
"es the Hodeida matter, which so far has 
been seria, and she has taken a vigorous hand in 
Turkish affgirs in Albania; she has ordered an investiga- 
tion into Austria’s treatment of four ftalian hostages, and 
has given no heed to Austria’s protest against her occupa- 
tion of Avlona. For a while last week also it-seemed as 
though she was to be embroiled with Greece over the 
treatment of the Greeks in Albania. The storm blew 
over and amicable relations were preserved. Should 
Italy take up arms in the spring and Rumania follow 
suit the Emperor Francis Joseph’s cup of sorrows would 
be almost full. 

Success and disaster are reported for Turkey. She 
has occupied Uremiah, which the Russians had been using 
as a base in Persian Armenia. On the other hand she 
has met with a crushing defeat in the 
battles of Ardahan and Sari-Kamysh. 
The losses have been estimated as 
high as 50,000. Unrest prevails in Constantinople, and 
there have been rumors of changing the capital to Adrian- 
ople. The Anglo-French fleet continues its bombardment 
of the Dardanelles, 

The note sent by Sir Edward Grey in reply to the pro- 
test of the United States against Great Britain’s interfer- 
ence with America’s commerce is in substance just what 
was expected. Frank and friendly in 
tone, it contains assurances of the 
British Government’s desire to do 
nothing to in, ure the interests of this country, but at the 
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same time insists that whatever steps have been taken 
have been fully justified. It is meant, however, only as 
a preliminary communication intended “to remove some 
misconceptions that ‘seem to exist,”’ and will be followed 
by a detailed reply. There is no hint in the text of the 
note to indicate that Great Britain means to change her 
procedure. 


Austria-Hungary.—The plans and activity of Russian 
orthodoxy, as set forth from exclusively Russian ortho- 
dox sources, are a startling revelation. The first step of 
the members of the Synod, according 
to the Golos Moskwy, was the passing 
of a resolution to prepare Russian 
orthodox priests for preaching to the conquered popula- 
tion and bringing them over to Orthodoxy. More de- 
tailed resolutions were passed by the Galician-Russian 
Society of Petrograd. We quote from the report as 
printed in the Rjetsch for September 16: 

It is absolutely necessary instantly to suppress the order of 
the Basilian Fathers. It is absolutely necessary to depose 
the bishops who have been appointed by the Catholic Emperor, as 
acting in favor of Austria, etc. Catholic priests must 
not be permitted to remain in villages that will pass over entirely 
to Orthodoxy. All Jesuits must be expelled uncondi- 
tionally from: Galicia. Their churches and institutions must be 
closed. 


Startling Facts 


The first official act was to drag into captivity the Greek 
Catholic Metropolitan of Lemberg. The treatment ac- 
corded him at Kursk, his final place of detention, is thus 
described in the Juschnij Kraj for October 10: 

The dwelling of the Archbishop is under a guard of police. 
He is not allowed to receive any visitors: The request of the 
local Roman Catholic priest to be permitted to speak with him 
was refused. Correspondence and the reading of papers have 
likewise been forbidden him. 


The work of proselytizing now began with the occupa- 
tion of the Catholic cathedral, which the orthodox Arch- 
bishop Eulogius used for celebrating high Mass, though 
a newly-built orthodox church was open to him. At this 
the Utro Rossiji declared: “The orthodox rite has been 
proclaimed the ruling religion of Galicia.” In the ac- 
count of another Russian solemnity in the cathedral the 
Russkoje Slove speaks of it as an “orthodox” church. 
This would imply its permanent seizure. Archbishop 
Eulogius, according to the Djen, considered it “impera- 
tive that the way for Uniate Catholics to Orthodoxy be 
made easy.” For this purpose he believed that Russian 
education should be promoted and special attention given 
to existing religious schools. He desired to see “a net of 
Russian schools over all Galicia.” (Sept. 16.) 

It is claimed that in working for the apostasy of the 
great Catholic population no violence will be used ; but the 
Kijewlanin for October 16 tells of captured farmers “‘con- 
verted” in the military camps, ordered to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Czar and then set at liberty. The 
Military Governor of Galicia announces to the world that 
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the Catholic citizens of Lemberg he assumes a different 
tone: “I will introduce here the Russian language, 
Russian law and Russian order.” (Prikarpatskaja Rus, 
Sept. 10.) What Russian law means Catholics know. 
So again the Rjetsch, after a rhetorical passage about re- 
ligious tolerance, adds that, of course, the Uniate priests 
who fled at the Russian approach must never be allowed 
to return. The very papers which condemn as impolitic 
the haste with which enforced proselytizing is carried on 
merely desire the same object to be brought about in an- 
other way. As the climax of all we may refer to the 
ordinance of the “tolerant” Military Governor, printed in 
the Rjetsch for October 14. It forbids, under a penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment or 3,000 rubles, the selling 
or loaning of any Ukrainian book published outside of 
Russia. All books of this kind are to be separately gath- 
ered up. By this single ukase all Greek-Catholic church 
books and prayerbooks are proscribed, since they can be 
printed only outside of Russia. It is a thrust aimed 
directly at the heart of the Church in Galicia, and is a 
death blow to liberty. Such is Russian tyranny, 
shamelessly exercised, according to the testimony of its 
own press. 


France.—Toward the end of September, 1914, a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the truth of cer- 
tain accusations that officers of the enemy had acted 
“savagely and inhumanly against 
French soldiers and civilians.” <A 
portion of their Report has recently 
been made public by the Cabinet. “We are forced to 
conclude,” say the Commissioners, “that there has never 
been a war between civilized nations of so savage and 
ferocious a character, as that waged on our soil by our 
implacable adversary. Facts collected in many cases 
prove that claims which have been made, that the killing 
of civilians was due to attacks by the citizens, are un- 
founded.” The Commission affirms that it was careful to 
distinguish between conflagrations caused by bombard- 
ment, and others deliberately enkindled by the enemy at a 
time when no fighting was in progress. As a result, it 
asserts that certain “army officers, and even personages 
in high rank can not be judged guiltless of wanton arson.’ 
The complete Report will form about twenty closely 
printed newspaper columns. It is said to recount 
minutely, instances which, as the Commissioners depose, 
were established under oath by witnesses examined under 
the usual form of judicial procedure. These depositions 
will be published as a Government document. As far as 
can be ascertained, little more than a summary has been 
published either in England or America, and even the 
French accounts of this document are of the most general 
character. Any present judgment of its value as an 
historical document would, therefore, be premature. 

On January 6, the banking houses of Paris, to further 
the restoration of normal financial conditions, resolved 
to renounce the privilege of the moratorium. Henceforth 
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they are prepared to reimburse de- 
posits of current accounts in full. 
In taking this action the banks accept, 
apparently without reserve, the statement of the Govern- 
ment that the German Government has been defeated 
in its endeavor to capture Paris, and that the capital is 
now out of all danger. 


Waiving the 
Moratorium 


Germany.—The report that Cardinal Mercier had 
been kept in confinement by the German authorities 
in Belgium because of a pastoral letter has been denied in 
an explanation offered to the Vatican 
by the German Government. It offi- 
cially states that the Cardinal was 
never either imprisoned or confined within his palace, 
but has always retained full liberty to come and go at 
pleasure. The document adds: 


Cardinal Mercier 


The German authorities realized the delicacy of their position 
if they would preserve order in Belgium and convince the people 
that only their best interests are sought. They consequently, in 
all courtesy, requested the Cardinal not to assume any attitude 
which would make the performance of these duties more difficult 
and might expose the people to danger. 


The Cardinal, according to the Berlin correspondent, 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with the order that 
the pastoral should not be read from the pulpit, since 
grave consequences were feared. The Cardinal, it is said, 
assured the Military Governor, in a written explanation, 
that he had only desired to calm the people and ask them 
to yield obedience to the authorities; but that he had 
wished at the same time to show consideration for the 
national feelings. Such is Germany’s version of the inci- 
dent. Commenting upon the great reserve shown by the 
Vatican in the whole incident, the Staats-Zeitung of New 
York says editorially : 

The Vatican can not be forced to assume any other attitude 
in its dealings than one of strict impartiality and good will 
toward all. It is understood at the Vatican that the Pope is 
destined to play an important rdle in the coming peace delibera- 
tions. His impartiality and good will are then to be the very 
factors which will obtain influence and a hearing for his voice 
in the reestablishment of peace. 


This is a notable statement, showing the exalted posi- 
tion the papacy holds in the minds of men at the present 
moment. 


Great Britain—In a Report, published on the seventh 
of the month, the Royal Commission on Civil Service 
that certain traditions of the British 
Foreign Service be abolished, thereby 
making the service more “demo- 
cratic.” It has been an unwritten 
stipulation for many years, that all candidates for foreign 
posts in the diplomatic service have a private annual in- 
come of $2,000. The Commission advises that in future 
this requirement be disregarded. 

On January 6, Lord Kitchener addressed the House of 
Lords. The recruits now number about one million; in 
the Earl’s op‘nion, double this number will be required by 
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Great Britain. Lord Curzon, leader 
of the Opposition in the absence of 
Lord Lansdowne, maintained that 
the total forces needed would, in the end, be nearer 
three than two millions, and the country, he thought, 
ought to know this. To this statement, Lord Kitchener 
made no answer. Some gather from Lord Kitchener’s 
speech, that the military authorities propose to adopt, 
shortly, energetic means of stimulating recruiting. Lord 
Lucas, however, speaking in the House of Lords on 
January 8, said that while it was not the intention of the 
War Office to let Germany know the number of new 
armies to be put in the field within the next few months, 
he was at liberty to state, that the recent remarkable in- 
crease in the weekly average of recruits, afforded a strik- 
ing testimony of the undaunted spirit with which Eng- 
land's call for men had been met in an hour of need. Re- 
ferring to misconceptions on this point ‘prevalent in the 
United States and elsewhere, the Westminster Gazette 
points out that “there has been no moment since the 
beginning of the war in which the preparation of new 
armies has been held up by lack of numbers, and many 
moments in which the number of those offering them- 
selves have gone beyond the power of the War Office to 
absorb them and equip them.” 


Stimulating 
Recruits 


Ireland.—Speaking to a large and representative meet- 
ing in Limerick, Mr. Redmond said that he was urging 
young Irishmen to enlist generously and numerously in the 
English armies in accordance with 
the policy of Grattan, O’Connell and 
Parnell, who promised that if Eng- 
land granted them self-government, Ireland would be 
loyal. There were three reasons now why Irishmen 
should be loyal and prove their loyalty by fighting at the 
front. They had been granted Home Rule, and therefore 
they would be word-breakers and cowards if they failed 
the empire in its need. It was a war in defence of small 
nationalities and therefore Ireland’s war. The Home Rule 
Bill had an undefined Amendment Bill attached to it, and 
if it was shown that the Carsonites had volunteered more 
numerously than the Nationalists the Bill might be 
amended in favor of the Ulsterites and against the de- 
mands and interests of Irish nationality. Opponents of 
Mr. Redmond’s attitude said his speech meant that they 
should enlist because they had got Home Rule, and also 
because if they did not enlist they would not get it. There 
is also complaint that the Irish Party has supported or 
encouraged the Government in suppressing several Irish 
Nationalist papers of constitutional views and inhibiting 
others from expressing legitimate opinion. This receives 
some support from Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s warm approval 
of the appointment to the Irish administration of Sir 
Mathew Nathan, an official who, though a Hebrew and 
an alien, was, he said, eminently qualified by his experi- 
ence in Asia and Africa to quell any troubles in Ireland. 


Home Rule and 
Enlistment 





friendly to the people, and the appointment of Lord 
Wimborne, who is thought to favor the ascendancy min- 
ority, is interpreted as inimical to Irish aspirations. An- 
other ground of complaint is the persistence of the Ad- 
miralty in refusing even to notice the demands of the 
Irish Catholic authorities that the present discrimination 
in the navy, which leaves but one official Catholic chap- 
lain to 223 Protestant chaplains, shall be remedied. 


Mexico.—‘‘Worse than ever’ is the terse description 
of conditions in Mexico, that the British Ambassador at 
Washington gave after making one of his frequent visits 

to our State Department. The 
“Worse than Ever’ southern “Republic” is considered by 

a Senator “a chaos of fighting 
banditti. The social organization has collapsed and 
anarchy is a polite word to apply to the condition of 
things.” It is estimated that nearly a billion of dollars 
of American money invested in Mexico is all gone now, 
some 200 Americans are said to have been killed since 
the revolution started, and fifty-two people have met 
death or injury in Arizona from bullets fired over the 
United States boundary. In the hope of lessening these 
perils of the peaceful citizens of Naco, Arizona, General 
Scott kept our guns pointed over the border and waited 
patiently for a conference with Villa, that a neutral zone 
might be arranged. On January 9 the meeting at last 
took place. Villa agreed to let Hill, the Carranzista 
leader, evacuate, unmolested, Naco, in Sonora, and to 
make the town neutral. On January 5 the Carranza 
forces won a battle from the followers of Zapata at 
Puebla, and the city was taken, with 5,000 prisoners, by 
Obregon. The end of Mexico’s woes is nowhere in 
sight. Apparently, there is not a man in that ruined and 
bloodstained country strong enough to control the revolu- 
tion that is raging. 

The bandit chief has been very busy during the past 
week with diplomacy, war and other things. Suspecting 
that Provisional President Guttierez purposed leaving 

Mexico City, Villa placed sharp- 

Villa’s Activities shooters around the house of Gut- 
tierez and told him he would be killed 

if he tried to “desert his post.”” The President complained 
that no one obeyed his orders and everybody was plotting 
against him. “You issue orders,” said Villa. “Zapata 
and I will see that they are obeyed.” Villa’s depleted ex- 
chequer is reported to have been lately replenished by 
large consignments of gold from New York.  Villa’s 
delay in going to meet General Scott is now being ex- 
plained. According to the press a woman of Jimenez was 
unfortunate enough to attract the revolutionist’s attention. 
On her refusal to accept his addresses, he sent a file of 
soldiers to seize the girl and carry her off to Chihuahua, 
where she will be forced to marry him. As Villa is 
currently reported to have left a “wife” in every town 
he captured, his treatment of the Jimenez young woman 


The removal of Lord Aberdeen, a viceroy, who was | is credible enough. Such is Villa’s “reform.” 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Election of a Jesuit General 


Y the death of Father Francis Xavier Wernz, which 
occurred on August 20, the office of Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus has become vacant, and now 
a new General of the Order is about to be elected. No 
doubt, many of the readers of AMERICA will be interested 
to learn something about the mode of choosing a Jesuit 
General. The laws and rules which must be followed 
in the election are laid down in the Institute (Jnstitutum 
S.J.), the corpus juris of the Society of Jesus. The “In- 
stitute” nowadays is an open book to scholars, and may 
be read and studied in any of the large libraries of the 
learned world. The most important part of the “Insti- 
tute” are the “Constitutions,” in the writing of which St. 
Ignatius spent more than ten years, and they have been 
extolled by scholars and even by statesmen as a work of 
surpassing genius. The “Constitutions” of St. Ignatius 
contain much of originality, for the saint was in advance 
of his time as regards the government of a religious 
Order. The Church has set the seal of her approval 
upon the work, and many of the later religious Orders 
or Congregations have profited by his bold initiative. 
The Society of Jesus is a monarchy, from the nature 
of the case an elective monarchy, and it is ruled by one 
supreme head called the Provost-General (Prepositus 
Generalis). He is the only superior holding office by 
election, as well as the only one elected for life. All 
other superiors derive their authority from him. He is 
not an absolute monarch, but what we may call a con- 
stitutional monarch. His will is not law; he is bound to 
rule in accordance with the “Constitutions,” and he has 
official advisers and an admonitor given to him by the 
Society. He is the chief executive and has vast ad- 
ministrative powers, but he is not a law-giver. He is the 
one man above all others in the Society of Jesus who is 
bound to enforce the law. The legislative power and 
function belong to the Society itself as represented in 
the General Congregation. The General Congregation 
not only makes laws, but also elects the Superior-Gen- 
eral, and has even the power of deposing him from office. 
The General, before he dies, leaves, in a sealed docu- 
ment, the name of a distinguished Professed Father who 
is to govern the Society as Vicar-General pending the 
election of a successor. Should he have omitted to do so, 
the Professed Fathers in the neighhorhood of where he 
has died meet, and by a majority of votes elect the Vicar. 
The Vicar gives official notice to the Society of the 
death of the Father General and calls a General Con- 
gregation for the election of a new head of the Order, 
naming the time and place of the meeting. The place, 
usually, but not necessarily, is Rome, and the time five or 
six months after the notice has been sent out. The time, 
if necessary, may be extended. During this period 





Provincials and Rectors of Colleges are not removed 
from office. The notice is sent to the Provincials of the 
various provinces and by them promulgated. As soon as 
this notice has been promulgated all members are strictly 
forbidden to seek votes for themselves or others, and no 
member of the Society is ever permitted to cast a vote 
for himself. In due time the Provincial Congregation 
meets for the purpose of choosing electors. This 
Provincial Congregation consists of fifty members, made 
up of the Provincial who presides; the Rectors of the 
Colleges and the senior Professed Fathers, also the Proc- 
urator (treasurer) of the Province. Their chief busi- 
ness is to choose by a majority of votes and by secret 
ballot two distinguished Professed Fathers who, to- 
gether with the Provincial, who is always an official 
elector, are to go to Rome for the election of the new 
General. They also elect three substitutes who will take 
the place of the electors in case any or all of them should 
be prevented, by death or any other cause, from fulfill- 
ing their mission. 

The Society of Jesus at present is divided into five 
“Assistancies”: the Italian with five provinces; the Ger- 
man with six provinces (Austria, Belgium, Galicia, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Holland); the French with four prov- 
inces ; the Spanish with five provinces; the English with 
seven provinces (England, California, Canada, Ireland, 
Maryland-New York, Missouri, New Orleans). 

The twenty-seven provinces send, each, three electors 
to the General Congregation. The Vicar-General, who 
presides, and the five Assistants of the late Father Gen- 
eral, also have votes. In the next General Congregation 
there will be, therefore, eighty-seven electors. The 
method of electing the General is laid down, in the 
minutest details, in the eighth part of the “Constitutions” 
of St. Ignatius. The saint enumerates the qualifications 
of the General. Briefly, he must be a man of rare vir- 
tues, and possessed of the highest and noblest gifts of 
mind and heart. Ignatius expects each elector to act in 
accordance with the loftiest principles of the spiritual 
life, and, moreover, he takes every possible precaution 
that human ingenuity could devise to secure a pure 
election. 

On the day appointed for the opening of the General 
Congregation, if at least two-thirds of the electors are 
present at Rome, the Vicar-General may open the con- 
gregation. The electors present must show their creden- 
tials for examination. 

The next day, after the recitation of the Veni Creator, 
the Vicar gives an a¢count of his administration, and 
then the Secretary of the Congregation and his assistant 
are elected by secret ballot and plurality of votes. One 
elector is chosen in the same way to give an exhortation 
on the day of the election ; another, not a member of the 
Congregation, is chosen to be doorkeeper. 

The severest penalties are enacted against any one who 
has been convicted of having coveted the Generalship, 
directly or indirectly, by word or act or sign. 
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Three more days are spent by the electors in prayer 
and austerities, and in taking information among them- 
selves as to the virtues and other qualifications of any 
Professed Father who might be eligible for the office of 
General. They are not, however, to ask whether this or 
that individual Professed Father is fitted for the Gen- 
eralship. 

At the end of the four days the Congregation as- 
sembles for the election of the General. The Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is celebrated, at which all the electors 
receive Holy Communion. An exhortation is given by 
the Father elected for that office, and then follows an 
hour of prayer. All the electors take a solemn oath be- 
fore the crucifix that they will vote for him whom in the 
presence of God they regard as best fitted for the office 
of General of the Society. 

The first method of electing the General would be by 
“acclamation,” that is to say, if the whole body of elec- 
tors arose and by unanimous consent proclaimed one of 
the Professed Fathers General of the Society. 

The second and usual method is by secret ballot. If 
any one has received a majority of the votes of all the 
electors present, i. e., more than half the votes, he is 
elected. If the General has not been elected after the 
fifth balloting, the Congregation may continue the bal- 
loting, or may decide, by a two-thirds vote, to elect the 
General by “compromise,” which would be the third 
method of election. 

By a majority of votes of the electors, one from each 
Assistancy would be chosen and these five would choose 
the General from among those who had received votes in 
the ballotings. 

As soon as the election is completed, the Vicar-General 
proclaims the new General, all approach to pay him 
homage, and then repair to the church for a solemn Te 
Deum. 

The newly-elected General from now on presides over 
the Congregation, which assumes its legislative function, 
The Congregation can not be dissolved by the General 
without its own consent. It remains in session till it has 
considered each and every important need of the Society, 
enacting laws to meet the exigencies and committing the 
statutes to the care of the General, who watches over 


their observance. B. GULDNER, S.J. 


The Young Man and Advertising* 


HAT are the chances of success for the young man 

in advertising? This is easily answered: the 

same as in other high-pressure lines of business that 

demand the best there is in a man: no more and no less. 

But the question, What type of man is best fitted to suc- 

ceed in advertising? is not so easily answered. For the 

profession of advertising is a many-sided one; it has al- 
most as many branches as there are lines of business. 





*The twenty-fifth of a series of vocational articles. 





There are six main branches of advertising, namely : 
(1) magazine; (2) newspaper; (3) street-car; (4) 


outdoor bulletins; (5) direct advertising, embracing: 


the use of letters, booklets, circulars, and the like; 
(6) specialty or novelty. Each of these branches calls 
for highly specialized knowledge. Nowadays the ten- 
dency is for advertising men to specialize in some one 
branch of advertising, just as doctors specialize in parts 
of the human body. There are three kinds of advertis- 
ing men, namely: (1) advertising managers employed by 
advertisers; (2) advertising writers or “plan” men em- 
ployed by advertising agencies; (3) sellers of advertis- 
ing plans or space, employed by advertising agencies and 
the various advertising mediums, 

How can a young man enter the field of advertising? 
No satisfactory answer can be given to this question that 
will cover all cases. First of all, advertising can not 
positively be taught by academic methods. You can take 
the average young man and teach him, with some cer- 
tainty of success, to become an accountant or a drafts- 
man or an engineer. Any exact science can be taught. 
But advertising is not an exact science, and probably 
never will be. Advertising is simply a means of influenc- 
ing the human mind; and anything that has to do with 
influencing the mind can not be reduced to exact rules. 
Advertising is an art. And as “science is knowing and 
art is doing,” the only way to learn advertising is to 
practise advertising and to learn by doing. 

To the young man who seeks to enter the field of ad- 
vertising by the school route—correspondence or resi- 
dent—the soundest advice, upon which all practical ad- 
vertising men are agreed, is, “Don’t!” Any one who 
claims to be able to teach advertising by means of books 
and lectures should be looked upon—well, at least, as 
misguided. One of the greatest absurdities of the age is 
the claim of some colleges to be able to teach methods 
to forecast the pulling power of advertisements by sub- 
jecting them to psychological tests. As psychology of 
this kind is nothing more than guesswork, it is obviously 
ridiculous to attempt to use it as a basis for reducing 
advertising to an exact science. 

The only way to learn advertising is to start at the 
bottom with some advertiser, publication or advertising 
agency and work up. This is the route traveled by the 
most successful men in advertising to-day. The man 
who now directs the advertising and sales policies of a 
great mail-order house, at a salary of $15,000 a year, 
started with the publisher as office-boy. The $12,000-a- 
year advertising manager of one of the big clothing 
houses ‘started with a patent medicine advertiser as gen- 
eral clerk. The advertising manager of one of the 
largest specialty houses in the world, who receives a 
salary of $10,000 a year, started with his company as 
correspondent. Other successful advertising men have 
begun as salesmen and, on showing aptitude for selling 
by means of the printed word, were transferred from 
the sales force to the advertising department. 
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The salaries obtainable in advertising have been greatly 
overstated. This has led many a young man to believe 
that advertising offers a quick road to financial success. 
While many men, it is true, receive large salaries in ad- 
vertising positions, these men are so constituted mentally 
that they could earn salaries just as big in other branches 
of business. It must be remembered, moreover, that not 
all advertising men receive large salaries. For every ad- 
vertising man who receives a salary in excess of $5,000 a 
year, there are probably hundreds who receive less than 
one-half of this amount. Simply because a man is in the 
advertising business does not imply by any means that he 
receives a large salary. The advertising field offers 
big rewards to the unusual man, just as do other lines 
of business; but such rewards, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, depend entirely upon the mental caliber of the man, 
and not the mere fact that he is an advertising man. 

There seems to be a general idea that of all short-cuts 
to wealth in advertising, the advertising agency offers the 
shortest. Advertising agencies are credited by the unin- 
formed with making large sums of money almost with the 
turn of a hand. Nothing could be farther from the real 
facts. Possibly this erroneous notion has entered the 
public mind because so much is read nowadays about 
the large sums of money which advertising agencies in- 
vest for their clients. Advertising agencies as a whole, 
it must be remembered, handle the advertising of their 
clients on a commission of from ten per cent. to fifteen 
per cent. of the net amount spent. Thus, on an ad- 
vertising appropriation of, say, $20,000, the agency will 
receive for its work from $2,000 to $3,000. This com- 
mission, however, is gross. In order to earn it the 

agency must do a large amount of highly skilled creative 
work, as well as care for a mass of detail work. The 
cost of this creative and detail work to the agency is 
from five per cent. to seven and one-half per cent. So in 
reality the agency nets only from two and one-half per 
cent. to seven and one-half per cent. And in order to 
earn even this commission the agency must risk its own 
money on all campaigns it operates for advertisers. This 
is an inflexible rule in the advertising agency business. 
When it is remembered that capital invested without ser- 
vices of any kind will pay dividends of from six per cent. 
to eight per cent., it will be seen that the advertising 
agency has no “soft snap” by any means. 

To win success in advertising calls for an unusual 
combination of mental powers. First of all a man must 
possess the mind of a promoter. He must be one who can 
see sales possibilities in the most commonplace things 
and happenings. To this must be added a sound, prac- 
tical knowledge of all basic departments of business: 
buying, selling, financing, organizing, and the like. It is 
greatly to his advantage if he possess the ability to ex- 
press himself forcefully on paper, although this is by no 
means an essential, as many successful advertising man- 
agers do not possess writing ability. His judgment must 
be sound, and while he should be willing to take big 


chances, he must at the same time be conservative. These 
are basic qualifications. To these he should add a 
technical knowledge of type, paper, printing, engraving, 
photography, art, the relative values of various adver- 
tising media, and so on. 

Every well-known advertising man is almost daily 
besieged by young men who wish to enter the advertising 
business. Some of these applicants label themselves 
hopeless from the start. Others offer promise and often 
succeed in getting on the pay-roll. About a month ago a 
young man came to the writer and stated that he in- 
tended to make advertising his “life work,’ and wanted 
to start at the bottom. The young man made such a good 
impression that he was employed at once at $6.00 a week, — 
with the promise of rapid advancement if he “made 
good.” At the end of the first week he resigned. When 
asked why he had given up his “life work’ so quickly, 
he replied that he had met an old classmate who was 
making $7.50 a week selling gas tips, and that he in- 
tended to enter the same line of business. That young 
man may have thought he wanted to carve out a career 
for himself in advertising, but in reality he merely wanted 
“easy money.” Like many others ambitious for success, 
he did not give’ mature thought to the first great step 
which is such a problem in choosing a vocation. He fol- 
lowed the “line of least resistance.” “Natural enough,” 
one argues, but taking this easy winding line without 
prayerful meditation generally results in placing one’s 
self on a hard, weary road. 

There is no “royal road” to success in advertising. 
The way is to start at the bottom, work hard, learn by 
doing, and be prepared to take hard knocks. The young 
man who will do this, and who has natural aptitude for 
the work, and staunch principles that will keep him from 
promoting any dishonest or fraudulent advertising 
scheme, will succeed in the course of time. Opportuni- 
ties there are in plenty, and the rewards are substantial. 
The time is at hand when every firm that sells goods or 
services of any kind will operate an advertising depart- 
ment just as it now operates an accounting department. 
And for its advertising manager it must look to the 
young man of to-day who is casting about for a vocation. 

A. J. Dootey, 
The Dooley, Brennan Co., Chicago. 


Catholic Papers—Old and New 


OHN MULLALY, once the editor of the Metro- 
politan Record, died in this city on January 2, in 

his eightieth year. The paper was the official, personal 
organ of Archbishop Hughes. Mr. Mullaly was the last 
of the old-time editors of national repute, the end of the 
list that carries, among others, the names of Brownson, 
McMaster, Bakewell, Roddan, Finotti, Hecker, Boyce, 
Webb, Purcell, Callaghan, Gallagher, Cummiskey, Cor- 
coran, Huntington, White, D’Arcy McGee, Wilcox, 





Wolf, Donahoe, Keogh, Hickey, McCarthy, Tello— 
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names not even known to the present public, yet those 
of men who were the leaders of Catholic thought and 
action during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
He, too, had oulived his generation and was a stranger 
to the millions in the city he had seen grow to inter- 
national preeminence and to the great body of his 
brethren in the Faith whose sturdy champion he had been 
during a long and busy life. In his last years he found 
special pleasures in unweariedly ministering to the com- 
fort of the poor old people under the care of the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption. They will remember him. 

Born in Belfast, Mr. Mullaly came to this city in the 
early fifties and began his newspaper career on the 
Tribune and the Evening Post. In 1859, Archbishop 
Hughes, at odds with McMaster’s Freeman's Journal, 
started the Metropolitan Record, and made Mr. Mullaly 
its editor. He so continued until the paper ceased pub- 
lication in 1873. When the first Atlantic cable was laid 
(1857-58) Mullaly went abroad as the representative of 
the New York Herald, and, crossing the ocean in the 
cable ship, reported the laying of the cable for that paper. 
After his editorial functions ceased he served the city in 
several offices of trust, and was the projector of the great 
system of public parks that now adorn Bronx Borough. 

The death of this veteran Catholic journalist at the 
present moment, when the question of the support and 
improvement of the Catholic Press is a current topic of 
special interest, makes a glance at some past incidents in 
this field pertinent and profitable. Since 1809 there have 
been about 550 Catholic periodicals started in the United 
States, but only four of those published in English dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century survive. These 
are the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati (founded 1831) ; 
the Pilot, Boston (1837); the Freeman’s Journal, New 
York (1840), and the Pittsburgh Catholic (1846). The 
fine optimism of the enthusiastic readers of AMERICA 
who are now writing such interesting letters telling how 
easy it would be to start a daily is most reassuring in the 
face of the cold facts and figures of the record since the 
indomitable Father Gabriel Richard hauled his printing 
press and type by wagon over the mountains from Pitts- 
burg to Detroit, and started our first Catholic paper, the 
Michigan Essay or Impartial Observer, August 31, 1809. 
With all the resources of our modern progress and 
ecclesiastical development ought the task of securing Dr. 
Flick’s two million dollars of capital and an up-to-date 
outfit be any more unsurmountable than that confronting 
Father Richard in the Michigan wilderness of 1809; or 
that which Bishop England undertook with his United 
States Catholic Miscellany at Charleston, in June, 1822? 
He saw the need of a Catholic medium of publicity, called 
it into existence at once and made it the repository of 
stores of polemic ammunition and historical data that are 
available for use even to-day. 

Judging by the complaints he makes in his address to 
the annual “Conventions” of the clergy and laity of his 
diocese his enterprise did not meet with the staunch sup- 





port it deserved. At the Convention of November, 1830, 
for instance, he says: 


I would still impress upon your minds the propriety, nay 
the necessity, of using your exertions and your influence to 
uphold our few Catholic periodical publications; it is only 
through them that we can in any manner be enabled to meet, 
and in some degree to correct, the very serious misrepre- 
sentations which a press professing to be under religious in- 
fluences continually scatters through the land. . . . You 
are yourselves conscious of the unfairness of the picture 
which they draw, but that is not enough. You should aid in 
the effort to undeceive those who are mistaken or misled. 

Perhaps you need to be informed that the neglect of 
contributing to its support leaves the oldest of those papers, 
the United States Catholic Miscellany, in a very precarious 
state. 


This was said eighty-four years ago, but it sounds 
strangely like warnings that have been dinned into 
the unheeding Catholic ear much more recently. 
New York’s first Catholic paper, the Truth Teller, 
was begun in April, 1825, largely through the in- 


fluence of a noted and aggressive English Catholic . 


publisher, William E. Andrews of London, the lieu- 
tenant and helper of the famous Bishop Milner. 
In spite of the poverty of the small Catholic Eng- 
lish public of the time, Andrews started half a dozen 
Catholic papers and reviews, and one of them was called 
the Truth Teller. Thére is evidence in the first few 
issues that its New York namesake was projected as a 
sort of American edition of the London weekly. It was 
an eight-page paper, printed in large, clear type in three 
wide columns, and its conductors were not lacking in the 
sort of enterprise in which pride is taken to-day. The 
popular “History of the Protestant Reformation,” then 
fresh from the pen of Cobbett, was its serial attraction, 
and in the issue of September 10, 1825, is this notice: 


In order to counteract the injurious effects produced against 
Catholics by pretended reports from private correspondents 
in Paris sending over calumnious and false statements which, 
after appearing in the English Papers, are copied with avidity 
into the Prints of this country, we have in conjunction with 
Mr. Andrews, the editor of the London Truth Teller. estab- 
lished a correspondence with a Catholic Gentleman residing 
in Paris, in every way qualified for the task, who will from 
time to time transmit true and correct accounts of the state 
of affairs, more particularly in regard to Religion in France 
and on the Continent.” 


The first letter, dated Paris, July 21, is then printed. 
We are not, therefore—except in mechanical details—so 
vastly ahead of the good and able men who long ago 
unselfishly gave their splendid abilities to the cause. 
Even the “yellow” tinge, supposed to be characteristically 
“modern,” can be found in the earlier era. Witness this 
from a letter written in 1848 to Brownson by McMaster 
about the way the latter edited his Freeman’s Journal: 

Generally of course it is thought I am too hot and too 
heavy—and in truth I have no idea of keeping up 30 much 
excitement as is raised about it just now. But, in the first 
place, I want to increase its circulation and I find this just the 
way to do it, as nobody who is anybody likes to miss seeing 
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a paper that presents each week among the other dishes one 
or two roasts. 


Many profitable lessons can be gleaned from the files 
and the histories of the old papers, of which, no doubt, 
substantial use will be made by the evangels of the new 
dispensation. One that the young man ambitious to 
adopt Catholic journalism as a career, will find writ large, 
is that his fame, as in the case of John Mullaly, is evan- 
escent, and that there is small pecuniary reward to be 
gained. But we are going to change all that with 
the other detail, when the million-dollar “angels” fold 
their wings and rest in the counting-room and sanctum 
of our so loudly demanded “Catholic Daily.” 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


The Church Unity Octave 


F all the devotions practised by Catholics, the Church 

Unity Octave, or eight days of prayer for the union of all 
Christian people in the one true Church, is unique in that 
it was inaugurated outside the Catholic Church, and has come 
to be a devotion practised by Catholics throughout a con- 
siderable part of the world. 

From the year 1570, when the Bull Regnans in excelsis of 
Pope St. Pius V, which excommunicated Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, was promulgated, there have been many sporadic at- 
tempts to effect a reunion between the Holy See and the 
Anglicans. Such attempts have varied in their degree of 
seriousness, but generally they have shown, from the Angli- 
can side, at least, a dominant idea of compromise and expe- 
diency. Those things which Rome holds, and always has held, 
to be vital to the very existence of the Church, are conceded 
by our separated brethren to be, at best, merely for the 
Church’s well being. When an Anglican—or for that matter 
any non-Catholic—speaks of the Catholic Church, his con- 
ception is entirely different from what a Catholic means by 
the same term. For this reason every scheme for reunion 
has come to nothing: for it is a fundamental rule of logic 
that a term must bear the same meaning always and to all 
parties. It was left, then, to the twentieth century, and to 
a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
to formulate the only possible plea for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. It was a venture of faith that has had most blessed 
results. 

The idea first emanated from the Rev. Spencer Jones, 
Anglican Vicar of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, England, who, in 
November, 1907, wrote to the Rev. Father Paul, Superior of 
the Society of the Atonement at Garrison-on-Hudson, which 
was at that time an Anglican religious order, suggesting 
that the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul be made the occasion 
of special sermons on the office and prerogative of the Prince 
of the Apostles, and emphasizing the fact that the Chair of 
Peter is the one center of Catholic unity. The idea was taken 
up and the observance of the devotion decided for the eight 
days elapsing from the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
January 18, to the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. In 
the January following, 1908, the Octave was first celebrated, 
its object and purpose being set forth in the Lamp, the 
monthly publication of the Friars of the Atonement. 

That to be in communion with the Catholic Church it is 
necessary to be in communion with the See of Peter is a 
doctrine at which even the most advanced Anglicans stum- 
ble; and for a clergyman of the Anglican Church in regular 
standing to put forward this fundamental doctrine of the 
Catholic Church was an effort that called for an heroic 





practise of the virtues of faith, hope and charity. But God 
is not to be surpassed in generosity by His servants, and He 
blessed the courageous effort which sought to draw together 
the scattered remnant of Israel. The first observance of the 
Octave was participated in by many Anglicans, and not a 
tew Catholics to whom so apostolic a labor was dear, ac- 
cording to the following program: 

1. Prayers, private and public. 2. Masses celebrated 
and Communions made with intention for the return of 
all Christians to communion with the Apostolic See. 
3. Sermons and instructions on the subject. 4. Church 
Unity Conferences, public or private, in churches, halls, 
houses, on the street, anywhere and everywhere as time 
or occasion shall make them wise and expedient. 5. Judi- 
cious dissemination of Church Unity literatyre. 

In the following year, 1909, the observance of the Octave 
was greatly extended, both among Anglicans in England 
and also by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, one of whom, 
Rev. P. M. Cavrois, of Belgium, reported that no fewer than 
one hundred and ninety Masses had been offered for the 
reunion of Christendom. The Archbishop of Boston promised 
the prayers of himself, his clergy and people for the same 
worthy object. But the firstfruits of this harvest of prayer 
were about to be gathered in, and in October of 1909 the 
entire Society of the Atonement, consisting of Friars and 
Sisters, was received into the Catholic Church. Thus the 
movement for the reunion of Christendom found itself radi- 
ating from the very center of Catholic unity, the See of Peter, 
and the faith of Father Paul was made perfect in the light 
of truth. The movement received the approval of His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Farley and of Archbishop Falconio, then 
Apostolic Delegate, and later in the same year Pope Pius X, 
through Father Brandi, extended his blessing to the Octave. 

The reception of the Society of the Atonement into the 
Catholic Church did much to inflame the zeal of Catholics 
for the cause of reunion, and the Lamp, now a Catholic maga- 
zine, spread the good work far and wide. The Catholic 
Press of America took up the burden, and throughout the 
continent the faithful were called upon to pray for this ob- 
ject, while in England the Bishop of Salford commended it 
to his clergy and people, in the diocesan organ. Meanwhile 
the Anglicans had not given up, and in many of their 
churches and religious houses the Octave was still observed. 

By 1912 the observance of the Octave had spread widely 
on the continent of Europe. England, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, all joined in the good work, and in the City of Rome, 
at the Church of St. Marcellus, which has the distinction of 
being the church where Mass has been longest said continu- 
ously in the Eternal City, the week of prayer was celebrated 
with great devotion. In 1913 the prayers of so many devout 
souls were again wonderfully answered by the reception into 
the Church of the two communities of Anglican Benedictines. 
The following year saw the Octave celebrated in every dio- 
cese of the United States, in each archdiocese and nearly 
every diocese of Canada, and in the various Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe. In England it received the approbation of 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishops of Liver- 
pool and Birmingham, and of six diocesan bishops, while 
no fewer than thirty-five abbeys and convents observed the 
week of special prayers and devotions, as also did many par- 
ish churches and missions. 

From a small beginning how great the work has grown! 
Humanly speaking, it were absurd that a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church should inaugurate a devotion which had for 
its object the union of all Christians in communion with the 
See of Rome. But it is the divine plan to take the weak and 
foolish things of earth in order to put to confusion the mighty 
works of men; and the Protestant revolt against the Catholic 
Church was, humanly, a considerable achievement. The 
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venture of faith has been gloriously blessed, and as the tide 
of prayer increases so will the number of the elect be more 
nearly consummated, and the prayer of Our Lord fulfilled: 


“That they may all be one.” As the movement for Cath- | 


olic unity first came into being under the auspices of an 
Anglican religious order, so from these same religious orders 
has poured a flood of converts. In America the whole com- 
munities of Friars and Sisters of the Atonement, and the 
Order of the Holy Saviour, as well as members of the Order 
of the Holy Cross and the Sisterhood of St. Mary. In Eng- 
land the whole community of the Convent of St. Katherine, 
the nuns of St. Bride’s Abbey, the monks of Caldey, and in- 
dividual converts from the Fathers of the Divine Com- 
passion, the Cowley Fathers, the Society of the Resurrection, 
the Society of the Sacred Mission, and from nearly all of 
the principal sisterhoods; from the ranks of the clergy and 
lay folk, they have come home to the True Fold, for the Chief 
Shepherd has said: “My sheep know my voice and follow 


” 


me. 
With the spectacle before our eyes of the ruthless perse- 
cution of the Church in Mexico, and the slaughter of count- 
less human beings on the battlefields of Europe, a special 
effort is being made during the present celebration of the 
Church Unity Octave for a still greater outpouring of prayer 
for this sublime object. Above the strife of warring nations 
one voice has been heard, the voice of the Vicar of the Prince 
of Peace, calling for peace in the name of his Master. The 
rattle of musketry and the roar of cannon can not drown the 
sound of the plea of the Shepherd and Bishop of all Chris- 
tians; and the pleading of the Octave of prayer is that all 
his children may be restored to him, that men may be of one 
mind in one house, ut omnes unum sint. H. C. Watts. 


The Russian Soldier 


ALL, loose-limbed, ungainly, slouching when at ease, 
slow in look and speech, the Russian soldier is not at 
first acquaintance prepossessing. He does not take kindly 
to drill, for everything forced and unnatural is foreign to 
his nature; but when drilled he is the finest specimen of 
military discipline to be found. It has been said that the 
Russian army is scarcely an European army, so different are 
its methods, formation and spirit from those which prevail in 
Western hosts. These are built up on the Prussian model, 
and attempts to introduce the same in Russia have hitherto 
failed. Everything in Russia is big, from the railroad gauge, 
too wide to take any but its own waggons, to the tea-urn 
containing a minimum of ten cups. The Russian soldier’s 
greatcoat is spacious, for he likes plenty of room and full 
freedom of movement. Neither is his soul stunted by cast- 
iron rules, meticulous observance of non-essential details, or 
the systematic harshness that drives to suicide. Between 
officer and man there is human dealing, mutual tolerance, and 
the sense of solidarity that actuates all Slavs without regard 
to caste. I have known punishments to be cancelled, holi- 
days to be granted, bonuses bestowed in contravention of the 
written rules, merely because of the human touch inseparable 
from direct intercourse between commanders and _ subor- 
dinates. The bulk of the Russian army is made up of peas- 
ants, and therefore it is a religious, loyal, docile, devout, 
humane body of men, for all these qualities distinguish the 
Russian peasant. The mainspring of his life is a supernatural 
force. He depends on moral and not on material help to 
attain his end. Because he possesses his soul the Russian 
soldier knows no defeat. His power is independent of the 
last thing in armament. 
An army confident in its guns, and in all its materialist 





equipments, may be put out of gear by an unforeseen defect 
of machinery. There are times when only a strong faith can 
impart strength to resist, and this faith is rooted in the heart 
of the Russian soldier. From infancy he has been trained 
to repeat: “God is not in might but in truth.” 

The mentality of the Russian soldier is most lovable. He 
is child-like, affectionate, gentle, patient and compassionate. 
I have watched him for hours playing with an animal, cat, 
dog or goat, and again spending half a day mending a sick 
comrade’s reserve shoes, so that he could cut a good figure 
when well enough to go home on leave. Tender, unobtrusive 
thoughtfulness for his fellows is innate in the Russian, and 
there is not an army in the world with less friction among 
its troops. It would take more than a century of militarism 
to destroy the good nature and spirituality of the Russian. 
His trust in God is so entire that physical training or strateg- 
ical knowledge will ever be to him but secondary factors. 
Guns, steel, and martial efficiency are all very well, but Ivan 
looks beyond the skies for the Power that decides the issue. 
His courage is founded on fortitude rather than on aggres- 
siveness. He is slow to hurt or destroy, for the essence of 
his being is kindliness and longanimity, but his capacity for 
endurance and self-sacrifice is limitless. By habit an ascete, 
he is impervious to the charms of glory, brilliance, parade— 
all the external trappings that fire the military enthusiasm 
of his Western compeers. 

The preservation of truly Catholic doctrines and instincts 
among the masses of the Russian peasantry is one of the 
most hopeful signs for the reunion of Christendom so ar- 
dently desired by the successors of Saint Peter. Devotion to 
the Mother of God has helped to maintain a loftier standard 
of morality than prevails in Protestant countries. Divorce, 
indeed, has been introduced by the Church authorities, but 
it remains in disfavor with the people, who are, in many 
respects, superior to their teachers with regard to religious 
principles. Belief in an intermediate state after death is 
evident in the prayers and practices that have survived the 
scission from the parent tree of this fine branch of Chris- 
tianity. Reverence for the Blessed Sacrament has not died 
away, although it is not fostered by the clergy, who fail to 
realize the vast import of their professed faith in the Real 
Presence. There is a touch of Jansenism in the attitude of 
the Russian people toward this Mystery. The scrupulous 
observance of the prescribed weeks’ fasting before the annual 
reception of Holy Communion is an admirable indication of 
Russian fervor, and no Catholic can live among Russians 
without longing for the day when union with the True 
Church will open to these devout souls the fount of graces 
they are so well calculated to appreciate. The step from 
schism back to the fold would present little difficulty to the 
Russian, did not national pride and ecclesiastical influence 
bar the way. As it is, the common soldier can and does join 
heartily in the acts of worship of his Polish comrade-in-arms, 

Upward of a million Russians become liable for military 
service every year, but no more than 365,000 are taken by the 
War Office, for the State revenues do not provide for the 
training of the colossal army Russia could create at will. 
Another cause for the limitation is the non-martial character 
of the people, the most restful, inaggressive people in the 
world. It remains a fact that twenty per cent. of the popu- 
lation are possible soldiers, for this number go through 
annual military drill, but Russia is a land of comparatively 
few wars, and her forces are by no means commensurate 
with the extent of her area. The peace strength of the Rus- 
sian army is one and a half million, and the war strength ten 
million. The Opoltchenia, or militia, formed of ex-soldiers 
between forty and fifty years of age, counts over a million 
men. This is the last reserve, and takes the field under the 
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Jeadership of the Pomestchika, or landed gentry. When we 
read that Russia’s frontier guards, sparsely dotted along her 
borders, number 35,000, we can gauge the enormous extent 
of her territory and also realize how small is Russia’s army 
in comparison with that of other Continental countries. 

The dreaming, idealistic Russian is indeed subject to out- 
bursts of rage—mostly occasioned by religious fanaticism— 
but these are never prolonged, and are followed by remorse 
and humble acts of atonement. No other European race has 
so spontaneously assimilated the Christian teaching of pov- 
erty, humility and renunciation. Reverence for the poor, and 
sympathy with the penitent are found among all classes. 
Tolstoi’s voluntary mortifications astounded the Western 
world. They were neither novel nor inexplicable in Russia. 

The average Russian is not chauvinistic, for however 
strong his love for his native land and race, the supreme 
word of praise that rises to his lips is that of cheloviek 
(human), or Creschanin (Christian). He has neither con- 
tempt nor dislike for foreigners. His heart is capacious 
enough to hold ali mankind, and his religion so interwoven 
with his life that he must needs extend it to the political 
domain considered by some European statesmen as outside 
the ordinary rules of human dealings. The capacity for 
obedience so extolled in the Russian soldier is not the result 
of barrack discipline but the outcome of an inherent respect 
for authority. It is well for him that he has been from 
childhood preoccupied with the spirit world, that what are 
called by others “abstractions” are to him realities, for other- 
wise he could not face the loneliness of his severest tasks. 
The Russian frontier guard is isolated for months, his only 
company the supernatural world. He has ample time to 
meditate on the maxims in the little guide-book he learns 
by heart, for he is often illiterate. The chief of these are: 
“Do not fear death. God is watching you,” and “If your 
position is desperate God wills it so. He will either deliver 
you or take your soul. He only wants you to do your duty.” 
In addition to the general precautions for maintenance of 


troops in the field, Russian military authorities are obliged 
to consider the religious sentiments of their men, and provide 
faciliti for regular. worship. There can be no headlong 
pursuit < 1 enemy after defeat without assurance that the 
fallen comrades shall have decent burial. The Russian is 
perhaps such a stubborn fighter because he is instinctively 
S S his base. Interment with church rites is one 
ol | solut of his life t the 

f his mmanding officer. Military movements in the 

t mpered by Russian regard for tra- 
lit i n yr of the slain. Cremation would be 
considered a sacrilege likely to call down the vengeance of 
God. Again, the presence of the sacred ikons of each regi- 
ment is indispensable, and their safety must be guaranteed. 
There is no more inspiring sight than the Russian army at 


morning or evening prayer. I can never forget the look on 
the faces of the men who were consciously speaking to God. 
Their entire attitude showed the act was not one of pre- 
scribed ceremony but a necessity of their being. 

Passivity is said to be a Russian characteristic, but it does 
not exclude moments of intense enthusiasm. At a massed 
parade on Morsova Polya, outside Petrograd, I saw a body 
of stolid-looking recruits break their lines and rush toward 
the Tsar as soon as he appeared, hurrahing and waving their 
caps in a manner certainly not learned at drill. Such a sole- 
cism could hardly have occurred in any other European 
army, and the generals, whose protocol was thus upset, ex- 
cused the breach of discipline on the head of the youths’ 
tawness. They had only just come from their villages and 
could not control their excitement at finding themselves in 
proximity to the person of the Tsar. One of the foreign at- 








tachés present found the incident indicative of “hopeless 
idiocy,” and another of “dangerous insubordination.” The 
Russians themselves scarcely n6ticed it. It was compre- 
hensible, if not familiar. 

The Russian people are said to be only half grown-up. 
Our friend Ivan has indeed the simplicity of God’s children. 
We can picture him in future ages as speculating in mysti- 
cism or evolving myriad patterns of religious belief, should 
he lose his Christian faith, but we can not picture him as an 
agnostic or a materialist. Frugal, ascetic, charitable, devout, 
the musik is very close to the Christian ideal. May he con- 
tinue to regard worldly renown and prosperity as nitchevo 
(of no account) and keep his mind fixed on the joys of the 
world to come! FE. CuristIcuH, 
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The Demand for a Catholic Daily 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion regarding a Catholic daily is both interest- 
ing and profitable. Though much in favor of such a publica- 
tion, I would suggest that some one with the proper experi- 
ence should be Advocatus Diaboli and present all the objec- 
tions to it, and all the difficulties in the way of making a suc- 
cess of it. This, then, should be met by a thoroughly busi- 
ness statement of how much capital would be necessary be- 
fore commencing, and how much yearly income; how many 


subscribers; what it would sell for; how large a sheet it 
should be. Then there should be a tentative call for stock sub- 
scribers. 


La Crosse, Wis. J. T. Durwarp. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
It is interesting to note that the readers of America have 
come to appreciate the appeal made some time ago by Dr. 


Flick with reference to a Catholic daily newspaper. I be- 
lieve that if the need were made apparent to all Catholics, 
and a campaign were conducted by abl epres ves in 
the Catholic centers of thought and achievement, it would 
not be long before all would interest themselves in this 
great cause. 

IT am a resident of Cincinnati d tl ld be f« le 
ield h is well as 1 other large Cathol rs. for con 
lucting such camp We should outline plan of action 
and arouse all Catholics to the ereat possibilities in store for 
them, if each and every one would do his share to foster this 
movement. Representative Catholic men in every walk of 


life, imbued with the true spirit, will certainly see the need 
of a free and untrammeled press, which will give to all the 
people the news that is trustworthy, and the good and whole- 
some items of interest each day. No better institution could 
be established to educate the masses and be a beacon light 
of true civilization and progress. A more propitious time 
than this could not be had, and if every effort were put forth, 
success would be only a question of time. We need organi- 
zation to accomplish this purpose and why not start now to 
effect it? Begin immediately, after a campaign has been out- 
lined. All Catholic organizations should unite to promote 
the success of the cause. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. B. C.:CrEMERING, Jr. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your invitation to discuss the establishment of a Catholic 
daily is most fortunate. May I be permitted to express an 
opinion based on a few general observations here and abroad? 
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As one or two of your correspondents have suggested, our 
need seems to be rather for a daily under Catholic super- 
vision and management than for a strictly Catholic paper. 
The distinction is obvious. A paper that served chiefly for 
the discussion of Catholic affairs would have only a limited 
influence; if it were in any sense an “official organ,” very few 
non-Catholics would read it. On the other hand, as a strictly 
“news” paper, whose choice of news and manner of present- 
ing it were regulated by Catholic ideas of morality, and 
whose editorials were expressive of the dignity and sound- 
ness of Catholic training, this paper might, by mere example 
and excellence, become one of our greatest missionary forces. 
As a matter of practical value, a Catholic daily should be 
the most effective news agency in the country. One has only 
to read the “Chronicle” in America to appreciate the inter- 


national and impartial character of Catholic news service. 
We have ready at hand the very best possible groundwork 
for an international news agency; and if the proper use were 


made of it, we should soon command the respect and admira- 
tion of all parties. 

I do not think the effort should be to make the paper too 
popular. Taken as a whole, there is not in this country a 
more consistently excellent set of readers than the Catholics. 
They are willing and anxious to have the best. Besides, the 
greatest Catholic ideal is dignity. The temptation in editing 
an ultra popular sheet is to “muck-rake,” to attack everything 
in sight, with the belief that all humans like to see, or read 
about, a fight. No matter what we may say, the glory of the 
Catholic Church has been won not because she has fought 
we'l, but because she has resisted well. If abuses have been 
attacked, she has answered by correcting the abuses, by 
undermining all ground for opposition. Her ideal is the 
rock of Peter, and not the rampant lion. This may sound 
like a digression, but it is not. A Catholic daily which really 
reflected the best in the Church would win us millions of 
friends; but if it established as a motto “An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth,” it would soon become our very worst 
enemy. The Catholic gentleman to-day, as in the times of 
the Apostles, should be known not because he hates, but be- 
cause he loves. Christianity triumphed in pagan Rome by 
being attacked, not by attacking. And so, too, in our equally 
pagan modern atmosphere, we shall win respect and admira- 
tion and confidence not by raising a Whip, but by showing 
clearly what we really are. 

Being at the present writing in a somewhat biblical turn 
of mind, may I be pardoned for citing the whipping of the 
money changers in the Temple. We can use a whip as often 
as we like against the modern money changers. That whip- 
ping is not in answer to direct attack, but to scourge an 
abuse. Our new Catholic daily can stand for sound ideas; 
but we must certainly not use it for mere revenge. The’ 
Jews are still under the Old Law; we are not. I have pur- 
posely not been concrete; for I am very much afraid that in 
discussing concrete policy, our highest aims may be blurred, 
and, possibly, a trifle defaced. 


Cambridge, Mass. RicHArRD DANA SKINNER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Catholics who have seen the inside of the daily newspaper 
business and who know something from personal experience 
about the tremendous force wielded by the press must feel 
grateful in reading the announcement that America intends 
to open its valuable columns to a somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion of whether we can launch a Catholic daily. If some of 
our leading prelates, the Cardinals for instance, should direct 
a letter to the various national organizations, asking them 
to establish a fund for the institution of a paper, the prob- 








lem would be speedily solved. If the Knights of Columbus 
alone, for instance, were to levy a dollar per capita tax, it 
would mean $330,000 immediately. A fund between a half 
million and a million should be ample for floating a national 
organ. If a Catholic daily were established in New York, 
‘Boston, Philadelphia or one of the other large cities, and were 
a business success, it would be only a matter of five years 
until we should have similar ventures in every other metro- 
politan center. All that is required is somebody to break the 
ice. 

I read recently a protest from a Catholic that we should 
have the greatest difficulty in securing Catholic writers 
enough. He is asleep. If a Catholic daily were launched in 
Denver to-morrow enough trained newspaper men and 
women could be obtained to run it without going out of 
Colorado to get a person, and it would not be necessary to 
hire a single non-Catholic for the editorial staff. They would 
be as efficient as you could find on any American daily, too. 
Personally, I believe that an endowed weekly press would 
be far more efficient than dailies. Our Catholic press in 
America to-day is undoubtedly the best weekly press in the 
nation, except in one or two localities. But its financial con- 
dition is a disgrace. . Both the laity and clergy are to blame. 
Perhaps some of the editors are not well enough trained in 
modern newspaper tactics, but they do remarkably well for 
the resources at their command. 

If papers were sent weekly to every family in a diocese, it 
would take about seventy-five cents to one dollar a year to 
issue each paper. The endowments required for furnishing 
such an imperishable subscription list would not amount to 
more than the cost of the cathedrals in most dioceses. Can 
the dioceses raise these endowments? Did you ever hear 
of one that had serious trouble building a cathedral? It 
would take less than a half million dollars to send a free 
paper every week into every Coloradt Catholic home, and it 
would never be necessary to touch the original endowment. 
The interest would handle everything without trouble. Surely 
a weekly paper which was known to reach all the Catholics 
in a diocese would carry tremendous influence. With such a 
press, in my humble estimation, we could so handle things 
that the secular daily papers would not dare to keep silent 
about Mexico in the way they have been doing. A man who 
believes that the Catholic Church can continue to grow in 
America and neglect her press as she does at present is guilty 
of folly. 

Denver, Colo. MatrHew J. W. Situ. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I note the discussion in your issue of December 26, 1914, 
on a Catholic daily newspaper and the need for same. There 
is a crying need for such a paper. Why does not some one 
“start something”? Why not turn America into a daily? 
You can’t come too often. Put my name on the list for a 
share of the stock (might take two or more) of the proposed 
“Catholic daily.” Count on me as a life subscriber also, to 
the proposed paper. 


Ware Shoals, S. C. Jas. F. MAacEnroe. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let Et Veritas Omnia Vincit, besides being the basic foun- 
dation, be the constant guiding spirit of our present crying 
need, a Catholic daily, and I guarantee unbounded success. 
It is with its sucess alone I am concerned. All other con- 
siderations, classifications, typing, general appearance, dis- 
tribution, etc., I leave to those better qualified than I in that 
particular. Its material value should be upon an even plane 
with the best, though not so as to deprive the poorest on 
that account. It is nonsensical to dilly-dally over the prob- 
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able cost of the plant. The glaring possibility does not 
admit of this. Is it an impossibility to form a company of 
Catholics with sufficient finance, and of sufficient business 
acumen, to produce this crying need? This is an excellent 
opportunity. Let us seize it, and thereby give the lie to the 
charge that “a papist is fit for nothing else than to be a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water”! Really? 

Haileybury, Ont., Canada. A. VIDAL. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with great pleasure that I read the essay of Law- 
rence F. Flick on “A Catholic Daily Newspaper.” I pos- 
sess no journalistic experience nor have I discovered any 
theories which would ensure the successful production of a 
modern newspaper; but, the knowledge that Germany, 
having twenty or more million Catholics out of a total 
population of about sixty-nine million souls, issues several 
hundred Catholic daily newspapers; that little Holland pub- 
lishes a number, and Belgium did, too, prior to the war; that 
even the Argentine Republic has twelve or sixteen, causes 
me to wonder why our American Catholics, over sixteen 
million strong, can not produce “dailies” in at least great cities 
like Néw York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and St. Louis. 
With open arms would I welcome a Catholic daily news- 
paper into my home, irrespective of the cost. Were the same 
to be purchased at two, three or four times the price of the 
secular paper, I would willingly make the sacrifice, yes, and 
forward a year’s subscription in advance, something I would 
not think of doing for the “paper” which is left at my resi- 
dence each morning. 

Boston. EvuGENE J. TALBOT. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with considerable interest the articles which 
have been lately appearing in America on the Mexican situa- 
tion, and the possibility of establishing (presumably in New 
York, as it is the metropolis, and in addition has the largest 
Catholic population of any of our cities) a Catholic daily 
paper or, more properly, a daily paper which shall be owned 
and managed by Catholics. In the Catholic population of 
this country the Irish element prevails by a considerable 
majority. Now, there is one characteristic of the Irish Cath- 
olic that makes itself apparent to any close observer, and that 
is the lack of aggressiveness in civil affairs that may involve 
religion. There is no question about his loyalty to his re- 
ligion, but, I maintain, that when civic and religious matters 
come in contact, he will generally be satisfied to allow the 
other side to settle the matter, so long as no vital point of 
his faith is assailed. 

The only explanation I could ever arrive at for this con- 
dition of affairs is that it is a matter of heredity, if I might use 
the term. We know that, for many, many years, the Irish 
Catholic had to practise his religion in secret, and for many 
years more he was barely allowed to practise it in safety. 
Here was bred the germ that took root in the Irish mind, 
and the instinctive trait of always keeping his religion in the 
background in public matters was the result. When the emi- 
grant came over here, he found a condition of affairs that was 
favorable to the growth of this instinct, and after even two or 
three generations, that instinct is still noticeable. 

Now, I believe that it is to this instinct that all our back- 
wardness in any public movement is due. It has held us back 
in the Mexican matter. Had our prominent men throughout 
the country, the judges, lawyers, manufacturers, bankers, 
representatives in both Houses’of Congress, risen to the oc- 
casion, they would have shaken off this feeling and spoken 
out their minds just as our Hebrew friends did when Russia 
assailed their co-religionists. Were our people at large to 








act similarly in the matter of a newspaper, again just as our 
Hebrew friends did when they felt the need of one, the paper 
would now be a fact instead of being only a hope. Undoubt- 
edly it is time for us to shake off this foolish weakness, to 
stand up thanfully for our convictions and to do our part 
wherever and whenever our faith is assailed, whether it be 
physically, as in Mexico, or intellectually, as in the average 
newspaper? To my mind the time has come to stop talking 
and to act. The Mexican situation is not likely to be settled 
by further talk, neither can a newspaper be so established. 
Surely the editors of America, with their experience and 
wide acquaintance, should be able to form some sort of pro- 
visional committees to take up each of these subjects and so 
set the ball rolling. I believe that such committees, if they 
act as though they mean business and do not allow them- 
selves to become moribund, will receive loyal support, and 
with Catholics aroused and the issues given the prominence 
and publicity they deserve, it will not be long before the 
Mexican matter wil] be satisfactorily settled, and we shall 
have a newspaper that will be clean, truthful and independent, 
two consummations devoutly to be wished. 3ROOKLYN. 


Plays of Baneful Influence 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently I had occasion to witness a performance of 
“Omar, the Tentmaker,” which is nothing more nor less than 
a dramatization of the still popular but pernicious poem, the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, with all ‘its pessimistic fatal- 
ism, materialism and epicureanism. In “Omar, the Tent- 
maker” we are served with an unsavory dish of sensualism 
mixed with some good philosophical principles. Religion is 
flouted, because somehow sensualism and true religion will 
not mix. A fling is taken at the religious belief in a heaven 
or a hell, and Omar tells us: “I myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 
Omar suffers and enjoys; his joy, after suffering, coming as 
the result of his doing good to others. Yet in the very play 
are rascals whose hell is their wickedness and whose heaven is 
the satanic pleasure they seem to derive from their very 
wickedness. However, that punishment for their evil-doing 
is visited on them according to their deserts here below, is 
not indicated. Nor does the elucidation come in the quoted 
Rubaiyat verse: 

Some there are who tell 

Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marr’d in making—Pish! 

He is a Good Fellow and ’t will all be well. 

And thus God is blasphemed by supposing He could mar 
some of us in the very making, as a potter may mar his pots, 
and that we do not mar ourselves by our own wilfulness. 
Man, accordingly, is a predestined creature with no free will 
of his own. And so the false and un-Christian philosophy 
creeps out. According to the idea that God is a “Good Fel- 
low” and “’T will all be well,” there is no justice to be 
executed in the form of everlasting reward or punishment, 
but for all, saint and sinner alike, it will be well when we 
come to die! 

Then, too, in Omar’s case all turns out happily and old 
age finds him honored after dishonor and reunited to his old 
sweetheart and wife. And her he tells, that when the end 
comes, and the wine, which is Life, is drunk, there remains 
only to turn down an empty glass. Wine, woman and song 
were his heaven; he desires no more, nothing purer, higher 
or more heavenly. Truly, a sensualist idea, the true Moslem’s 
creed! And Christians applaud such sentiments! It does 
not occur to them, who would swear by the “Rubaiyat,” that the 
Persian poet could reason no better because a corrupt religion 
was his guide and teacher. Such plays are very dangerous. 

Baltimore, Md. J. B. Jacosr. 
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Mr. Lind?s Answer? 


ROFOUND silence! But, then, maybe that dreadful 
Pp “Bull” has broken through the bars, and perhaps in 
the far, cold Northwest a silent, thoughtful man is hot on 
the fleet creature's trail, too distracted and breathless and 


outworn to 


ive thought to an answer. 


The Grieving Christ 


a a 
int banner, a third, his spear gone, di 
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useless shield, and the other five soldiers le along a 
broken redoubt, their faces turned to the dark heavens, 
as if pleading for the mercy they themselves have not 
shown. The central figure of the painting, however, is 
the most striking. It is that of Our Blessed Lord. The 
Prince of Peace walks slowly through the reeking battle- 
field, His thorn-crowned head bowed in grief, and with 
a hand veiling from His tearful eyes the heart-rending 
evidence of man’s inhumanity to man. 

The artist’s fanciful painting symbolizes but too well 
present conditions in Europe and Mexico. On the Con- 
tinent eight Christian nations have now been engaged for 
almost half a year in pitiless warfare, and there is little 
hope that 1915 will see an end of hostilities. As for 
Mexico, that country could scarcely be in a worse state 
of anarchy and disorder. Her most sanguine children 
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are in despair. Without question, the heart of Christ is 
sorely grieved at the present state of the world He came 
to redeem. 

When the crusaders fought it was to wrest the Holy 
Places from the unbeliever ; when John Sobieski went to 
battle it was to save Christian civilization from Moham- 
medanism, and when the Catholics and Protestants of 
the sixteenth century engaged in relentless strife it was 
in defence of their religious principles. But the wars 
now going on, appear, when all is said, to be largely due 
to commercial rivalry. Whatever Christian virtues, 
moreover, these times of stress call into exercise, the 
fact remains that the Church is sure to be left desolate, 
impoverished and disorganized. A short month saw 
Catholicism in Mexico reduced from a moderately 
thriving state to a condition of utter ruin. Our illus- 
trated papers tell the eye what has happened to the beau- 
tiful churches of Belgium, while Poland seems to be 
another Flanders, or worse. The presence of some 20,- 
000 clergy in the French ranks proves that few priests 
are left to minister to the Catholics who remain at home, 
and in those countries not yet invaded, the Church is 
forced to cease promoting almost every enterprise except 
relief work. 

Add to these woes of the Church the violent death, 
day by day, of thousands of Christian warriors who, un- 
repentent and unshriven, are summoned to judgment; 
add to this all the misery and wretchedness that women, 
the aged, little children and other non-combatants have 
to endure, and we can understand in a measure what 
sorrow must fill the tender heart of Our Saviour. This 
‘ircumstance, however, should not be forgotten: the more 

ignant is His grief, the readier He will surely be to 


ir suppliant pravers for peace. 


Lili ctar — hb Toles 
History in the Making 


S) ME modern writers take it as an axiom that Rome 
N wrong. ‘This is quite convenient, and 
Y éx Soft 


has a certain vogue it is boun on many 


ears, especially in country towns and mountainous 
districts. All this is useful and consoling to ill- 
trained itinerant preachers. But that the Evening 
Post and its literary relative, the Nation, should be so 
insistently anxious to perpetuate the vulgar error is a 
matter of some concern. Recently both papers have given 
a striking example of their attitude in this regard. The 
former published a long, inconsequent, inaccurate article 
on the unfortunate state of affairs in Mexico, in which 
after much rambling, a delicate compliment was paid to 
Catholic civilization. Even the art of the printer was 
brought into requisition to drive the lesson home. Italics 
and bracketed interrogation marks were used.  In- 
genuity has scarcely ever been surpassed. Catholics 
should read the article, drink in the italics and bracketed 
point, regret their crude civilization, doubtfully-Christian 
it would appear, and make heroic effort to rise to the 
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superior plane whereon are found those numerous editors 
who censor the articles of the Post. One reading will 
annihilate their barbarism. A word of caution, however, 
is not out of place. There is grave danger of contracting 
prejudices that are usually associated with the crimped 
hair and “hooped” skirts of a period happily gone. 

Yes, Rome is always wrong, quite inferior, quite crude. 
Hence: “It goes without saying that everything savoring 
of modern, scientific Biblical criticism was anathema. to 
the predominant faction in Rome.” Indeed! Why, then, 
did the Nation say it? To impress upon us that we are 
Philistines, especially in regard to “scientific Biblical 
criticism.” The Nation’s opinion is recommended to the 
director and staff of the “Biblical Institute,’ to the 
scholarly collaborators of Cardinal Gasquet, to many 
other Catholic scholars throughout the world. But lest 
they should become discouraged they should read, too, 
this sentence: “Unhappily, however, Pius X’s famous 
condemnation of Modernism involved in a wide-ranging 
suspicion even this modest but useful little book” (a por- 
tion of the Scriptures published under the auspices of the 
St. Jerome Society). Ah! now they smile ; they appreciate 
the humor of the situation; the italics and the question 
marks are forgotten. There are several kinds of 
Philistines. 


The Ambassador of Peace 


T is with profound satisfaction that Catholics have 
read of the success of the Holy Father’s efforts to 
effect an exchange of prisoners incapacitated for further 
service in the war. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
the King of England, the German Emperor, the Kings of 
Belgium and Servia, President Poincaré, and the Ba- 
varian, Russian and Turkish Foreign Ministers have all 
agreed to Pope Benedict’s appeal. Steps have already 
been taken for a meeting of the representatives of the 
nations to discuss the details. As a consequence not 
less than 150,000 permanently disabled men will soon be 
on their way home. That they should be of many different 
nations and of many different religious beliefs emphasizes 
the fact that the Pope is the friend of all mankind, and 
that his heart is big enough to embrace all the 
world. The diplomatic triumph of His Holiness 
has also given impetus to the impression that to 
him, above all others, must we look for the recon- 
ciliation of Europe. Unusual proposals have already 
been made that he should convoke a council of all 
“the Christian churches,” with the purpose of put- 
ting an end to the war. Naturally they have come 
from non-Catholic sources, but this fact only brings into 
greater relief his qualifications to be the Ambassador of 
Peace. Strange, indeed, is it that he should get peace for 
all the world, though he has no hope of it for himself, 
and that he should obtain liberty for many thousands of 
prisoners, but must himself remain the lonely victim of 
unending imprisonment in the Vatican. 





Mexico’s Appeal 


HE Catholics of Mexico have appealed to the Cath- 
olics of the United States. Down from the caves 

in the mountains, out from the dismantled and polluted 
temples, up from the ruins of the desolate convents they 
are calling for help. There are tears in the voices of their 


| bishops and priests, their religious and nuns. They are 


homeless and hopeless and hungry. They who chose a 
single day in the house of the Lord above a thousand : 
years in the dwellings of sinners have been driven forth 
from the abode of their desires. Mass is not said at many 
an altar, the light has gone out of their sanctuaries, the 
door of the tabernacle stands open, and they are exiles 
from their churches and convents. And all this has come 
to pass because they love God. They have been tried in 
the fire and not found wanting, they have given proof 
of their faith, they have shown their fidelity in suffering. 
They have been persecuted for justice’s sake. Theirs 
has been a glorious part, and like the Christians of old 
they are proud to have been found worthy to suffer some- 
thing for Christ. So much for them, but what of our- 
selves? 

What of ourselves? What have we done in the matter ? 
Oh, we have expressed our indignation, but indignation 
is cold comfort to those in sorrow. We have felt un- 
doubted shame that we should even unwittingly have had 
some share in the wrong, but our shame has affected 
only ourselves. Sympathy, too, has welled up in our 
hearts, but with some notable exceptions it has remained 
in our hearts, it has borne no fruits; and we know that 
by its fruits it shall be tested. So far we have done little 
for the Catholics in Mexico, and this although we are 
certain that they are the suffering members of Christ. 
They are those of whom Christ said, “Amen I say to 
you, as long as you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me.” Surely we should be happy 
to give our Lord to eat and to drink, and to take Him in, 
if He were a stranger without a place whereon to lay His 
head. What a mysterious thing it is, that what we do 
for His friends, He counts as done to Himself, as a per- 
sonal favor written down in the book of life against the 
dread day of judgment! And the converse is true as 
well, if we refuse. In both cases He says, “You did it 
to me.” The appeal of Mexico is not, indeed, so urgent 
or so intimate that it involves for us the extreme penalty 
or even the slight displeasure of Christ; but it is a re- 
fusal all the same to do it for Him. And if our reason 
for doing so is mere thoughtlessness or selfishness, ought 
we not to be ashamed? We have given Christmas 
presents to our friends. Why not offer a present now to 
the Christ Child, to be given to His brethren who are in 
bitter need? A blessing will come from the Master for 
all those who put it in His power to say, “You did it for 
me.” Nor is it only the rich who should take this to 
heart. We know that our Lord rejoiced exceedingly 
over the widow’s mite. Children, too, might do some- 
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thing, for Christ is the children’s King, and little babes 
are dying in Mexico of hunger and pestilence. Some 
slight act of self-denial, a pleasure foregone, a luxury 
deferred, will mean little to us who have many good 
things, but much to those wanting the necessities of life. 


‘‘The Readiness is All’’ 


ne gw of those who have lately been reading in the 
daily papers accounts of a subway fire that menaced 
the lives of thousands, and of an elevated railroad col- 
lision that took its toll of killed and injured, have, per- 
haps, made a resolution nevermore to entrust their valu- 
able persons to metropolitan conveyances and vehicles of 
any kind. Others, perhaps, call to mind the disastrous 
results that follow, as a rule, the derailment of an ex- 
press train, they are aware of the perils faced just now 
by steamers sailing European waters, they remember the 
long catalogue of fatalities for which the speeding or 
skidding automobile is responsible, and forthwith grimly 
determine to renounce for good all travel that can not be 
done on foot. Yet even in walking, complete security 
is not to be found, the peace-loving pedestrians will re- 
flect, for in our large cities the bombs and bullets of 
gangsters are making even the sidewalk unsafe. 

Perhaps it is only when he gains at nightfall the 
shelter of his home that he breathes freely, only after he 
has shut his chamber door he laughs at fear, and not 
until he is lying in his ancestral bed, does he feel that 
now at last he is thoroughly secure. But what terror 
might seize the heart of our life-loving citizen were a 
remorseless statistician to sit by his side and prove beyond 
all cavil that a bed is positively the most dangerous place 
in the world for a man to be in. For since time began, 
the statistician could easily demonstrate, those who have 
died while in bed outnumber by billions all who have 
ended life while fighting, traveling, playing or working. 
Yet fatuous man thinks his bed, forsooth, a place of 
safety! Would not our prudent citizen, if he acted 
logically, shun so perilous a spot with even greater care 
than he avoids the subway? 

“The readiness is all.’ It little matters where our 
traveler’s summons reaches him if he is only prepared. 
A man who sought to know where death was to find him, 
vowed that he would then “keep a thousand miles away 
from the spot till the end of his life.’ But it had been 
far wiser to learn when the call was to come, that he 
might be ready. We ask in the Litany to be delivered 
from “a sudden and unprovided death,” not because a 
sudden death is in itself altogether undesirable, but be- 
cause, for most men, it is so likely to be an unprovided 
one. Enter the subway fearlessly ; then mount the stairs 
to the elevated train with a merry heart, travel without 
anxiety in the automobile, the express or the liner, as 
need or convenience may dictate. But fail not mean- 
while to keep the heart clean and faith strong. “The 
readiness is all.” 








The Dogmatist 


NTRODUCTORY Note: “He” and “His” and 
“Him” are used here in a bisexual sense. This ob- 
servation is made to preclude any dogmatizing about one 
sex to the exclusion of the other. The dogmatists of 
either sex may apply the following theorizing to the 
other sex if they are willing to accept another’s teaching. 
It is still a disputed question whether a dogmatist is 
born or made. Self-made men are commonly accused of 
dogmatism, and, it must be confessed, that their develop- 
ment usually fits them for the part. But not all self- 
made men are dogmatists. Your saints are in great part 
self-made men, approved by heaven and canonized on 
earth. Yet the saints are the least dogmatic of mortals. 
The reason, no doubt, is that saints know and recognize 
that though they had to work strenuously to make them- 
selves, yet after all, they were only one factor in the 
manufacture. Many other self-made men are humble 
enough to admit the same fact. The dogmatist is one 
who recognizes his own superiority and is as oblivious 
of any contributory causes to his excellence as the Wash- 
ington Monument would be if it were suddenly to be- 
come conscious of its own existence. Enamored of its 
own supremacy, it would admit no retrospective gratitude 
to quarry-men, scaffolding and masons. The shining 
whiteness of its tapering beauty, its wide outlook, its 
massive grandeur, would make it forget that its feet were 
rooted in mud. This is a better illustration than you at 
first might imagine. With straight lines, with oppressive 
weight, with index-finger ever pointing to the zenith, 
with inflexible, unyielding rigidity, a marble monument 
is not a bad likeness to a dogmatist. 

Your true dogmatist is a biped university. Every 
morning as he opens the paper, he at once prescribes a 
dozen new courses; a course of tactics for the generals of 
all opposing armies, some exercises in automobiling for 
chauffeurs, a code of suggestions for directing a political 
campaign, a table of hints for married people, and so for 
the rest of mankind, ending up with a new policy for the 
editorial page. After the usual morning lessons in do- 
mestic economy, which he scatters about at home, he be- 
takes himself to the awaiting world, administering ex- 
tension lectures to slouchy individuals by assuming a 
finer dignity in his own carriage, to strident talkers by 
making prominent the mellower modulation of his own 
tones. His vocation to teach weighs so heavily upon him 
that he feels every member of his body constitutes a 
faculty in this ambulatory university. 

Upon his arrival anywhere his fellow-men assume the 
attitude of listeners at once. Why should any one be 
permitted to talk in class while the lecture is in progress? 
An interruption is an impertinence; a difficulty is an in- 
sult; a sustained objection merits contemptuous expul- 
sion into exterior darkness. Does the lecturer err? Im- 
possible. He is such an adept in theorizing that he can 
walk as fast and as dignifiedly and as educationally back- 
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ward as he can forward. He is the author of the 
favorite war-phrase, “Checking the enemy by rapidly 
taking up strategic positions in a continually receding 
rear.” Why does not the magnitude of his task break 
through the keystone of his arching brow as he permits 
his revered head to sink solemnly to rest after a day of 
world’s tutoring? It must be due to the intrinsic solidity 
of the constituent elements. His brains are monumental. 
There must, indeed, be dogmas, but it should be care- 
fully noted that the Catholic Church, which holds tena- 
ciously to dogma, does so for two very good reasons. 
Those reasons are that the dogmas come from infinite 
wisdom and infinite truth. The Church is dogmatic in the 
sense that it can not betray what it knows to be the truth. 
The Church does not encourage dogmatists. “Unless 
you be as little children” is the ideal of the Church, as 
well as of the Founder of the Church. The child does 
not imagine itself a teacher with an imperialistic voca- 
tion to set every one else right and impart to them its own 
ideas. Nothing could be less of a dogmatist than a 
little child. Grown-ups could afford to take example. 


LITERATURE 
“What Can I Know?” 


R. George Trumbull Ladd, for many years a professor 
at Yale and a philosophic writer of note, has lately 
given us, in a volume entitled “What Can I Know? An 
Enquiry into Truth” (Longmans), his answer to those who 
ask “What is My Knowledge Worth?” The book is written 
for the non-technical, serious-minded general reader. Its 
practical educational value, however, and the reputation of 
its author, will recommend it to philosopher and educator 
and will give it a prominent place in college and normal 
school reference libraries. It will be in a position to do much 
good or much harm. An answer, then, to this other question, 
“What is Dr. Ladd’s book worth?” will doubtless be of value. 
The discerning Catholic reader, let it be said at once, will 
on consideration find the influence of the work harmful, and 
that paradoxically, because of the sincerity and earnestness 
of the writer and the excellence of much that the book con- 
tains. To many, therefore, its philosophical badness will 
be hidden, but the book philosophically is bad, radically bad. 
It closes the way to all true knowledge by attacking, as 
present-day non-Catholic philosophy is fond of doing, the 
worth of all our cognitive faculties. It denies in particular 
that God can be known by the light of reason. It perverts 
the nature of God. 

But this is not done openly. If it were there would be 
little danger. Nowhere is it baldly asserted: Catholic phi- 
losophy is all wrong; man can not know God; there is no 
God. Far from it. Dr. Ladd is in explicit agreement with 
Catholic philosophy on many points. He rejects, fully or in 
part, agnosticism, materialism, pragmatism, phenomenalism, 
idealism, sentimentalism, voluntarism, Bergsonism. Such an 
array of adversaries places Dr. Ladd in a very good light. 

What is more, he not only does not openly deny the ex- 
istence of God, but he asserts it again and again. He speaks 
of God with the greatest reverence. He holds that the 
highest type of man is the moral and religious man; the 
truest kind of knowledge is the knowledge of oneself, and 
“The best and practically most efficient test of all trustwor- 
thiness and worth of all self-knowledge is essentially 





involved in the question, What does God think of me?” He 
scores the millionaire who will not think of conferring with 
an expert “In ethics before making up his mind as to the 
morality of a profitable business transaction,” and praises the 
Japanese youth who walked “Several hundreds of miles to 
listen to lectures which he hoped might make him see more 
clearly how he could reasonably believe in God.” He adds, 
moreover, that everything “From center to circumference 
in every direction of man’s experience with nature and with 
himself, and with the historical development of both,” favors 
if it does “not imperatively demand” the inference “that God 
is, and certain inferences as to what He is.” In a word, 
according to Dr. Ladd, man’s whole nature somehow clamors 
for God. 

Enough surely to make any philosophy appear orthodox 
to an untrained reader. And yet, with all this, Dr. Ladd’s 
philosophy is bad. For if one wished logically to push his 
basic principles up and out through his whole philosophic 
system, they would be found to vitiate it entirely. We have 
no intention of doing this. It will be sufficient to state some 
of these principles. 

In the first place, though Dr. Ladd has written a book on 
“What Can I Know,” he has knocked the props from under 
all true knowledge, and for that matter from under his own 
book, by asserting that man’s knowledge-faculties are in 
no sense infallible. Here are his words: “Infallibility is not 
the characteristic of any form of human knowledge.” “Every 
knower may take for granted a certain reasonable confidence 
in his own faculties. They are not infallible; they are very 
far, indeed, from being infallible. But they are, of course, 
for the individual the only available organ of knowledge.” 
“There is no absolutely sure passage, either for the individual 
or for the race, from subjective conviction to objective cer- 
tainty.” “Logical thinking can never render knowledge in- 
fallible.” 

Secondly, Dr. Ladd devotes a special chapter to the ques- 
tion, “Can I know God?” He concludes that we can have a 
knowledge of God based on “attitudes of mind and heart 
and will,” which “gets its firm grip on the soul ? 
through the special spiritual experiences of the individual 
himself,” and which “in its final solution probably must 
always remain with the individual largely a matter of choice.” 
To be plain, Dr. Ladd holds that some blind instinct or other 
leads us to God, reason certainly does not do so. This he 
tells us bluntly elsewhere. “It must be admitted that the 
knowledge of God comes to no man through strict demon- 
stration. There have, indeed, been various attempts 
to construct such a compulsory form of argument. All these 
attempts, when tested, have failed of logical soundness and 
practical utility.” They will “always continue to fail.” 

Lastly, Dr. Ladd makes frequent mention of God in his 
book; always with respect and reverence. We know that 
he is sincere ini this reverential attitude, but while admiring 
his sincerity, we are forced to say that he has perverted the 
notion of God. His God is no God. It is a thing of clay. 
Dr. Ladd is a pantheist pure and simple. His God is “The 
World.” He does not say this in so many words, but there 
appears to be no possibility of mistaking what his words 
convey. We have space only for brief quotations. 

He tells us that “the commonest event has its origin deep 
down in the Universal Being” (The World). He calls the 
world “a Cosmos, a Divine evolution,” a “larger Reason,” 
“whose product and child man is.” He sees in a bit of sand 
“a moment of the Divine Life, a realization in particular 
of the Universal Spirit, of the Absolute Self.” Finally he 
speaks of “Faith in the goodness of the Divine Being of the 
World, as though he were the Father and Redeemer of man- 
kind,” insisting that “our interest is not in an absentee Di- 
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vinity and aboriginal Creator.” This can mean nothing else 
than pantheism. 

The review of this book may stop here, as more than 
enough has been said to show how careful one should be in 
reading non-Catholic, and especially modern, philosophical 


works. Witu1AM J. BROSNAN, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Current History of the European War. Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. New York Times Co. $0.50 each. 

Britain’s Case Against Germany. By Ramsay Murr. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

The Evidence in the Case. By James M. Beck, LL.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

A Scrap of Paper. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. New York: G. 
H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

Builder and Blunderer. By Georce SAUNDERS. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The War Week by Week. By Epwarp S. Martin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

Swollen-Headed William. By E. V. Lucas and G. Morrow. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $0.50. 

These publications, which, with the exception of the Times’ 
“Current History of the War,” are more or less violent 
arraignments of Germany and its Emperor, have been set 
down in the order of their value. The last, in illustrated 
verse of a taste in keeping with its title, places not only 
Dutton & Co., but the country of issue “beneath the skilful, 
kindly sway” of Great Britain. “The War Week by Week” 
consists of editorials from Life and is, as the advertisement 
says, “just what you would expect a Life book on the war to 
be.” The title of “Builder and Blunderer,” an appraisement 
of the personality and policy of the Kaiser by the Berlin 
correspondent of the London Times, is suggestive of the 
contents. Carefully selected facts, arbitrary conclusions and 
newspaper gossip are hurled at the Kaiser in weighty lan- 
guage, but in too obviously biased a fashion to affect the 
reader. Dr. Dillon’s book eschews gossip, arguing from 
what is or what he believes to be fact, but is equally uncon- 
vincing. He knows the secrets of all chancelleries, but 
like the Berlin authorities, is “too well supplied with details 
while lacking a safe criterion to measure their worth.” Hence 
his certainty that, whereas Germany is craft incarnate and 
“Teuton methods almost always are crooked and clumsy,” 
. the “trusting nature of the English people” and “Russian 
ingenuousness and candor” played a material part in bringing 
on the conflict. 

Mr. Beck’s “Evidence in the Case” is a more measured 
and better documented argument for the same conclusion, 
that in forcing unreasonable demands on Servia and violating 
Belgian neutrality as well as by previous policy and its con- 
duct of negotiations with the other powers, Germany is mor- 
ally responsible for the imminence of war in recent years, 
and its precipitation at the present time. The latter conclu- 
sion, which would be still further strengthened had the 
author Premier Giolitti’s revelations before him, is amply 
sustained by the parallel columns of Austria’s extreme de- 
mands and Servia’s humble reply and by Germany’s failure 
to seek a compromise; but the question of previous responsi- 
bility is not equally clear nor satisfactorily presented. Here 
the contention of the Allies is alone put forward, and while 
they are represented as invariably right, the Dual Alliance is 
shown to be always in the wrong. In other words, the “Evi- 
dence,” while able and readable, is merely the plea of a lawyer 
for the defence. 

Much the same can be said of “Britain’s Case against Ger- 





many,” the deepest and most masterly of the present vol- 
umes. Particularly instructive are the scholarly chapters 
dealing with the manner of Prussia’s rise to power and its 
predominating influence in the German Empire. If Prussia 
alone was guilty of the charges he brings against her, and 
most of them are not overstated, his indictment would be 
unanswerable; but in every instance she can reply with the 
ready argument of retort. He recalls the fact, overlooked by 
most historians, that the Kaiser and his power descend from 
that Hohenzollern who, at the time of the Reformation, 
being Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, renounced his 
religious vows and his Catholic Faith to make East Prussia, 
the lands of the Order, hereditary in his family, and carried 
his people along with him. A pro-German antagonist could 
retort that a British King of the same period renounced his 
marital vows and his Faith and likewise carried his people 
away from their religious and national traditions; and for the 
story of Prussian aggression, violation of treaties, greed of 
power and unscrupulous accumulation of territory by force 
or intrigue, he could find ample parallels in the history of 
Great Britain, France and Russia, and frequently better the 
argument. He could plausibly match the provocation of 
Pan-Slavism against Pan-Germanism, of navalism against 
militarism, and the larger military expenditure of each Triple 
Entente power, their commercial jealousy and threats of 
vengeance and persistent newspaper abuse, against similar 
manifestations in Germany. In+*fact, though well worth 
reading and true in the main, this searching examination of 
Germany's historic background defeats its own purpose by 
studiously excluding all other truths, however pertinent. 
Such books tend to produce much the same effect as those 
indiscriminating anti-Semitic productions that bias the fair- 
minded reader in favor of the Hebrew. 

The Times publications are at once the cheapest and most 
valuable in regard to the precipitation of the war and its 
early operations. In 617 large pages of close print it gives 
the views of distinguished writers on both sides, the official? 
utterances of the rulers, diplomats, ministers and authorized 
spokesmen of the warring powers, and the official documents 
in the case. Many of the contributions, of slight value in 
themselves, will be useful to future historians as indicating 
the temper of the times. Scarcely any touch the real causes 
of the world conflict. These are revealed im Pope Benedict’s 
Encyclical, recently printed in the Catholic Mind, and which we 
trust the Times will include in the next issue of its war story. 

M. K. 


The Upper Room, a Drama of Christ’s Passion. By Rosert 
Hucu Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $0.80. 

This is the second book of Mgr. Benson’s to appear since 
his death, and Kenedy announces the publication next month 
of a volume of “Poems” by that lamented author and a novel 
called “Loneliness,” which deals with English life of to-day. 
This “Drama of Christ’s Passion,” like Mgr. Benson’s “Mys- 
tery Play” of the Nativity, can be easily presented by school 
children. Though Our Blessed Lord pervades every scene, 
He does not appear. His Mother is frequently introduced 
but speaks only once. Samuel, the servant of “Achaz, the 
landlord of the Upper Room,” has most of the lines and sug- 
gests the messenger of the ancient classic stage. Mary 
Magdalen, Judas and St. Peter are brought in with fine dra- 
matic effect, and St. John, Longinus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Veronica and the speaker of the prologue are other characters 
in the play. The setting throughout the three acts is the 
“Upper Room,” and there the tragedy of Calvary is feelingly 
related by those who witnessed it. One of the strongest 
scenes in the play is that in which St. Peter begs Our Lady’s 
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‘forgiveness for having denied the Master. 
Apostle cries: 


Ah! Lady! Lady! By those Eyes of Love 
That looked on you, while yet a little child 

He lay within your arms! Ah! By those Eyes 
That turned to you in dying! By those Eyes 
You closed just now—have pity! Say one word 
Of pardon in your Son’s name—ere I go 

And hide myself again. I—Peter—I— 

Who dared not face the laughter of a maid 
Entreat the pity of another Maid! 
I—Peter—I—who left the Son in shame 

Turn to the Mother—Lady—for Jesu’s sake! 


The penitent 


In the preface to “The Upper Room” Cardinal Bourne pays 
a worthy tribute to “him who in so short a time accom- 
plished so much; who was taken from us so suddenly, and, 
from the human point of view, so prematurely; who has left 


so many to mourn his loss and feel his absence.” 
W. D. 

Elizabethan Literature. By JoHN MACKINNON ROBERTSON. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $0.50. 

Those more or less conversant with English literature will 
find much to attract their attention in this history of the 
Elizabethan period. The author frequently makes use of his 
opportunity to lay particular stress on features that are, as a 
rule, touched but lightly in dealing with the subject. Thus, 
his admiration for Spenser, though expressed in superlatives, 
is contracted within the narrow limits of a few pages, and he 
is evidently more at home and is conspicuously more elo- 
quent when he castigates the poet’s shortcomings. He scores 
his “labored pictures of the merely beastly.” He pours 
scorn on his Puritanical didacticism. He speaks of the 
“Faerie Queene” as “an eked-out string of episodes without 
procession of personages distinguishable 
In the same strain of disapproval he 


vital connexion, a 
only as good and bad.” 
treats of the artificiality and lack of inspiration in the sonnet- 
sequences. And nowhere can one find an adequate treatment 
of the song, though in this field the Elizabethans have proba- 


bly no peers in English literature, certainly none before 
Shelley. In a word, the writer puts on exhibition the wrong 
side .of his tapestry more than the right side. This is not 
the best style of criticism—least of all when the criticism is 
I I ed. \ l ip] il most m h € 
the gift « seeing the defects of thers—even in | ture 
It is the spec privilege of the critic to see and to make 
thers see what is admirable. What is admirable in this 
book is the large number of citations from the authors criti- 
cized. These passages are admirably illustrative of the point, 


perhaps, in any other 
Pe. C. 


and are not to be found so profusely, 
compendious treatment of the period. 


The Photodrama. By Henry Atsert Puiturps. Larchmont, 
New York: Stanhope Dodge Co. $2.00. 

This is a practical book intended to teach how to write a 
photodrama, a moving picture play. Every phase of such a pro- 
duction is clearly presented from the establishment of the artistic 
difference between the silent and the spoken drama to the send- 
ing of the manuscript to the prospective producer. Mr. Phillips 
shows himself throughout a good teacher of this new art. His 
own evidently successful experience in writing photoplays wins 
confidence, his enthusiasm rivets attention to his pages, and his 
copious examples make each precept live. To all of this he 
has attached a complete play to illustrate the principles incul- 
cated. That the author has serious and sincere intentions of 
elevating and dignifying his art, is everywhere impressed upon 
the reader. The writers of photoplays, he tells us, “should build 
the lives of the audience anew; inspire them to noble deeds; 
let them touch the hem of the garment of sublimity and teach 








them life’s lessons of humility, forbearance and faith.” All the 
world is still a stage; yet as some misunderstanding wag has 
said: “All the world is becoming a curtain.” Therefore it may 
be hoped that, as the photoplay grows in importance, there may 
result some classics in the new art to take the place of the visual- 
ization of the old dramas and the amateurish dime-novel originals 
that have attracted the numerous spectators of the moving picture. 


ie 





California. An Intimate History, By Gertrup—E ATHERTON. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

The phrase “an intimate history” was, we fancy, selected as a 
title likely to draw money. Those who expect to find in this book 
what is usually implied by the phrase, will be disappointed; as 
all deserve to be, who read only to gratify an improper curiosity. 
In the interests of retributive justice one is almost tempted to 
wish Mrs. Atherton’s book a wide sale; but everything else in 
it inclines one the other way. For her, apparently, an intimate 
history means one written, not according to facts, but according 
to the author’s inner likes and dislikes. Persons she likes are 
praised beyond measure: persons she dislikes are condemned 
without mercy. Broderick and his politics occupy disproportion- 
ate space, probably to allow a frequent expression of the author’s 
feelings regarding the Southern Democrats, then settled in 
California. The so-called romance of Concha Arguello, an 
every-day misfortune, is told with much tenderness; and it 
gives the author an opportunity of blundering not to be missed. 
Had Razanov, she writes, “set out upon long overland 
journey immediately on his arrival at New Archangel, he might 
have survived. But there he lingered to strike a blow at Japan.” 
As New Archangel was no other than our modern Sitka, it is 
hard to see how it could have been the starting point of either 
an overland journey to St. Petersburg, or a blow at Japan. How 
the author regards the memory of the Franciscan missionaries 
is clear, since she undertook to tell their history without troub- 
ling to read the only serious works on the subject, that of the 


his 


late. Bryan J. Clinch and the still more exhaustive volumes of 


Fr. Zephyrinus Engelhardt, O.F.M. - One is not surprised, there- 


fore, that she reproduces in the boldest terms the calumnies 
both those authors refute so thoro ighly. H. W. 

Water Reptiles of the Past and Present. | 5 VEN- 
DELL WILLISTON. Chicago University P $3.00 

This is a most instructive and interesting me by tl , 
fessor of Paleontology in the University of (| igo. Scien- 
tific in method, it is also intelligible to I reader t 
definition of technical terms, plentiful illustrations and clear 
explanations of most of its arguments. The author, whose 
long experience places him in the foremost rank, chooses aquatic 


ot 


reptiles for his subject because the comparative abundance 
their remains makes complete classification more nearly possible 
than in the case of terrestrial animals. After chapters on the 
general classification, its anatomical basis and its geological his- 
tory, he devotes his fourth chapter to the evolution of aquatic 
species from terrestrial ones. The remaining eleven chapters 
treat in a most-interesting manner of the known species in de- 
tail, and their various relations to reptiles now existing. 

The author’s boldest and least evident conclusions appear in 
the fourth chapter, which might be recommended as an ex- 
cellent antidote to ultra-evolutionary tendencies on the part of 
any one whose “scientific imagination” is still under some sort 
of control. Before telling us how air-breathing marine animals 
were developed from terrestrial ones, he informs us that the 
latter were themselves originally aquatic. The primeval fish, 
we are assured, found that it could breathe air as well as water, 
and thus evolved into a bird or a land reptile; then the latter, 
in search of an easier existence, took to the water again, but 


continued to breathe air, never entirely reverting to the type 
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of its finny prey and quondam ancestor. Among other puzzles 
which this theory suggests, perhaps the least is the question 
how the mere morphology of a few skeletons can furnish evi- 
dence for this marvelous story. With the single exception, how- 
ever, of this chapter, the book can not but be a useful and 
pleasant guide to the student of modern reptiles, as well as to 
the beginner in the whole subject of paleontology. 


W. H. McC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Che Honorable Justice Longley, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada and Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, well says in the foreword he writes for Dr. 
Thomas O’Hagan’s “In the Heart of the Meadow and Other 
Poems” (Toronto, William Briggs, $1.00) that the author’s 
“Poems are easily understood, and come freely from the heart 
and imagination.” The verses for the most part are oc- 
casional. Forsan hec meminisse juvabit will not be Vergil’s 
till an ef is inserted after the forsan. 





Compton Mackenzie’s “Sinister Street’ (Appleton, $1.35) 

, novel made up of two dissimilar parts. In the first is a 
sympathetic picture of Oxford undergraduate life, and the 
University is described in its varying moods by one who loves 
it well. Oxford done with, London, and a base and sordid 
london at that, receives the author’s attention. The under- 
world and its denizens are presented in many vivid scenes. 
His attitude is for the most part sane and pitiful, but no good 
purpose can be served by dragging the “general reader” 
through such a reeking mire as “Sinister Street” is. As to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s art, he has an exceptional gift for descrip- 
tion, though his fondness for unusual words is hardly de- 
serving of praise. As the author has become a Catholic since 
this novel was written, he has said, no doubt, paulo majora 


cananius. 


Rome is not dead after all! Our highly valued contem- 
porary was merely taking a midsummer nap, which began on 
\ugust 1 and was prolonged till December 12 owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the editor and to the difficulty of 
getting the periodical into the hands of subscribers while 
Europe was at war. But Mgr. O'Kelly assures his readers that, 
instead of Hic Jacet, they may now say Hic est! and that he 
will do his best to send them the paper regularly.—In closing 
with the December number its twentieth volume, the Catholic 
University Bulletin announces a change in its character. Here- 
after the periodical will be illustrated and will be solely a 
chronicle of the daily life and current work of the University. 
\s the faculty have long felt the need of a more specialized 
magazine, in April they will publish the first issue of a 
quarterly to be called the Cat'olic Historical Review and to 
be edited by Rev. Drs. Turner, Healy, Robinson, Weber and 
Guilday. The articles, book reviews, chronicle and bibliog- 


raphy which will appear in the new periodical are intended 
to he a complete guide for workers in the field of American 
Church History. America cordially wishes all success to the 


renascent Bulletin and to the new Review. 


If authors whose articles have been curtly rejected by un- 
feeling American editors would only take heart and send their 
precious manuscripts across the seas to some Chinese periodical, 
their works, we are credibly informed, would either be joyfully 
accepted or promptly returned with a soothing letter like this: 


I have read your work and am delighted with it. Nay, I 
swear by the sacred ashes of my forefathers that never in 
my life have I read anything to excel its merits. That is 
why T am afraid that his majestv,: our exalted Emperor 
and Sire, wou!d become so enthusiastic over it, should we 





print the work, that he might forbid us ever to have any- 
thing printed hereafter that did not approach this superb 
masterpiece. And since in the next one thousand years an- 
other work of equal value can hardly be expected, we here- 
with return your divine manuscript to you with infinite 
regret, and beg your forgiveness for doing so. 


Though an imperious President has now supplanted in China 
the exalted Emperor this traditional politeness of Oriental 
editors no doubt is still maintained in all its vigor. The above 
is, of course, only the Chinese manner of saying “Declined with 
thanks.” But how different the effect on the sensitive author! 





Mr. C. T. Winchester, Professor of English Literature in 
Wesleyan University, has edited a good “Book of English 
Essays,” the latest of Holt’s series of “English Readings for 
Schools.” After a preliminary chapter on “The Essay,” selections 
are given from the writings of Bacon, Cowley, Addison, Steele, 
Lamb, Hazlett, De Quincy, Thackeray, Emerson, Lowell and 
Stevenson. One-fourth of the book is taken up with biographical 
sketches, adequate notes, and “Queries and Suggestions.” Young 
people of to-day who can discourse fluently on the merits of the 
latest “best-seller” but have never read “Of Studies,” ‘Reflec- 
tions in Westminster Abbey,” A Quakers’ Meeting,” “Nil Nisi 
Bonum” or “On a Certain ‘Condescension in Foreigners” could 
improve their taste by reading this book. 





Under the title “The Exploration of the Alps” (Holt, $0.50), 
Arnold Lunn does not by any means pretend to give a com- 
plete history of the exploration of the Alps, but limits him- 
self to chronicling the attempts that were made to conquer 
some of the less accessible peaks and the successes met with 
in these endeavors. Beginning his story with a chapter on 
the medieval attitude, which contains among other things an 
implied regret that the Evangelists failed to depict the 
grandeurs of Judean mountain scenery, the author next tells 
of the pioneers in Alpine exploration and then enters upon 
his theme proper. 


Herder has out a new edition of Dr. Joseph McRory’s work 
on “The Gospel of St. John, with Notes Explanatory and Criti- 
cal” ($2.25). The author in his interpretation is eminently safe: 
following the lines of Maldonado, a Lapide and Corluy. The 
scholarship is all that the seminary-student would desire. The 
Reims version, as edited with Cardinal Wiseman’s approval, and 
the Clementine Vulgate are given in parallel columns, and the 
notes refer to the Greek text, when it illuminates the Latin; and 
give the Patristic interpretations of moot-passages. The lan- 
guage of the Fourth Gospel should, in a new edition of this 
work, have received more attention than is possible in two lines 
and a half. The light thrown on the New Testament by recent 
papyrus-finds and by the studies of Deissman, Moulton, Milligan 
and Abbott, is well worth noting. Moreover, the Washington 
Ms. deserves a place in the study of the text. 





The latest Catholic Mind, which is out this week, contains 
“The Menace and the Mails,” a keen exposition, by Mr. Paul 
Bakewell, the eminent St. Louis lawyer, of the postal law pro- 
viding for the exclusion of indecent matter from the mails. 
Though the Postmaster General has decided that the law as 
now worded, “does not cover the case” of the Menace, Mr. 
Bakewell in this open letter to the Attorney General, proves 
conclusively that the law is already sufficiently clear and drastic 
for the purpose of keeping from the mails the Menace and its 
kind. All that is needed is to enforce the law. The readers 
of America should see that their representatives at Washington 
receive a copy of this pamphlet. Catholics are now paying the 
Government for distributing the Menace. The current Catholic 
Mind insists that this injustice should cease. 
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EDUCATION 


The Olive Branch and the Catapult 


HERE was never a time when the Catholic Church did 
not insist upon the need of religion in the schools. Her 
practice was for ages generally accepted. Even the arch- 
leaders of revolt in the religious turmoils of the sixteenth 
century, while they popularized principles which have gradu- 
ally forced God out of our civic life, insisted vigorously on 
‘the retention of religious training in the schools. The 
Lutheran schools in Germany and the northern countries of 
Europe, the newly-founded schools in England, as well as 
the more numerous ancient establishments of Catholic line- 
age, and our grammar schools, academies and colleges of 
New England, were founded on the principle that it is an 
ungodly thing to shut God out of the schools and the hearts 
of children. “These institutions,” writes Dr. Bartlett, some- 
time President of Dartmouth, “for the most part were 
founded and conducted in the interest of pure religion and 
high morality. Not seldom have these institutions 
been the scenes of deep religious interest and revival. The 
infidel, the demagogue, the sectarian, have banished these 
influences from the high school, the grammar school, and the 
primary school; but from the academy they can not dislodge 
them. That institution remains, and may remain, the strong- 
hold of Christian education.” That this statement is still 
true of the typical New England academy may be doubted. 
But it is literally true of the thousands of Catholic schools 
and colleges, to be found in every part of the United States. 


AnTI-SociaAL PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


In the Atlantic Monthly for January, Dr. Washington Glad- 
den discusses the question of religion in the schools. In- 
evitably the parochial schools occupy much of his attention. 
We do not doubt that Dr. Gladden’s intentions are most 
charitable. Dr. Gladden has had the courage to speak a 
kindly word for Catholics, at a time when many who should 
have raised their voices took refuge in a cowardly silence. 
For this Catholics are duly grateful. We are even ready 
to believe that, in writing his Atlantic Monthly article, Dr. 
Gladden felt that he was doing a service to the cause of 
Catholic education. But he did us no service. Objectively, 
the essay is as objectionable as any “history” fostered by Peter 
Parley. And Dr. Gladden’s reputation, together with the mod- 
eration of his language, makes his attack seem, not in Dr. 
Gladden’s intention but in the resultant fact, all the more 
treacherous. 

‘It is true that Dr. Gladden finds some features of Catholic 
education which he can safely praise. He sees, though 
dimly, we fear, that in these days when faith is growing cold, 
it is a magnificent testimonial of faith in God and Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent, that a body of poor men should 
be willing and glad to spend millions of dollars every year, 
to transmit more surely the old Faith delivered to the saints, 
undiminished, unimpaired, to their children. But in spite of 
this, he holds that the parochial school, as it exists among 
us, is anti-social and, in a certain degree, un-American. It 
breeds religious and social intolerance. It is the force which, 
ultimately, makes religion, in itself a bond of unity, 
“the wedge that divides us, the force that prevents us from 
dwelling together in unity.” And, therefore, the parochial 
school is not a thing to be encouraged. The sooner it bids 
farewell to the elements which differentiate it from the 
state and from non-sectarian private schools, the sooner 
shall we enter upon a period of religious peace. 

That is, in Dr. Gladden’s opinion, the flock buys peace by dis- 
missing the watchdogs. Not so have Catholics read their sop. 











PASSIONATE PATRIOTISM 


Must we, then, face the probability of a permanent division 
of our population, asks Dr. Gladden. “Are our children in 
their school days to be separated into unsympathetic and un- 
friendly groups, suspicious of each other, never singing the 
national songs together, never feeling the thrill of a common 
emotion as the great days of old are recalled?” The simplest 
answer to this oratorical question is “No.” But Dr. Gladden 
continues: 

Nations whose traditions are feudal, and whose social 
system rests on caste, may be content to have their 
youthful population separated by such lines of division; 
but it is hard to understand how they can be tolerated in 
a democracy like ours. And it seems deplorable that so 
many children should grow up among us who owe no 
debt of gratitude for their education to the land of their 
birth—to whom a passionate devotion as that of Mary 
Antin must always be a thing unknown. 


With all due respect to the venerable Dr. Gladden, it must 
be said that he has here condescended to write 
If passionate devotion to one’s country is contingent upom 
a course in the State schools, George Washington must at 
once be dismissed from the roster of passionate patriots, 
and the patriotism of Abraham Lincoln becomes a thing 
suspect. Columbia men, who begin with the Horace Mann 
School, and complete their education with a degree in phi- 
losophy at Columbia, can never share in Mary Antin’s pas- 
sionately patriotic thrills. Lawrenceville and Princeton, 
Groton and Harvard, Morgan Park and Chicago, with a host 
of other private schools and Universities, must at once set 
to work to find a reason which can render them tolerable in 
“a democracy like ours.” For they are feudal. Their students 
can owe no debt of gratitude for their education to the land 
of their birth. Their patriotism has a flaw in it. It can not 
be passionate. And in a democracy, this is not to be tol- 
erated. 


nonsense. 


CATHOLIC PATRIOTISM 


Dr. Gladden’s argument is completely a priori. It is based 
on no adducible fact. It is opposed to fact. Thousands of 
parochial school alumni, who never wrote, like Mary Antin, 
about their passionate patriotism, loved their country well 
enough to die for it. Dr. Gladden has chosen to ignore this 
easily-ascertainable truth. His intentions may have beer 
eirenic, but he has discharged his olive branch from a cata- 
pult. Catholics will properly resent his insinuations as in- 
sulting. For we allow none to question our patriotism. 

We Catholics are not strangers in a strange land. We are 
not tolerated aliens. We make no apologies for our presence 
here, none whatever, as we make no apologies for our re- 
ligion, or for our religious schools, which are multiplying 
daily. We are not of yesterday. It was one of our faith who 
pointed out the way. when America was but a dream of 
poets who sang of sunny lands beyond the gates of Hercules. 
Our ancestors were the first to make Christ’s name known 
in this country. Our Catholic soldiers, our glorious Sisters, 
our priests, have played a noble part on every battlefield 
of blood, and on the hallowed fields of religion, education and 
charity. From our ranks a Benedict Arnold was never taken. 
Our patriotism is no passing thing of tingling nerves and 
silly sentimentality. It is a Christian virtue. We love our 
country because we love God. But these statements are 
truisms. They are recalled here merely because Dr. Gladden 


_seems to have forgotten them. 


Dr. GLADDEN’s SUBSTITUTE 


Dr. Gladden holds that civil government, as it exists among 
us, has no right to teach religion, or to force any particular 
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form of any religion upon its citizens. Dr. Gladden is at 
pains to prove a truth which no man in his senses ever 
dreamed of denying, Catholics least of all. But to teach 
religion, to force its acceptance, is not synonymous with 
aiding a school in which, in addition to the requisite secular 
branches, religion is taught. On the other hand, it may well 
be thought that we are subsidizing irreligion by holding that 
religion has no place in any practicable scheme of education. 
As a substitute for religion in the schools, Dr. Gladden pro- 
poses religion in the home. We wish him all success in his 
efforts, but with Catholics it is not a matter of substitution. 
We will have religion im the home, the school, in public life, 
in the heart of every man. Neither our sociability nor our 


patriotism will suffer thereby. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Tuberculosis, Divorce and Eugenics 


USTICE BLANCHARD spoke, and a murmur of press 
approval broke over the country. He interpreted law in 
the light of modern tendency. He annulled the union of a 
man, who had concealed his tubercular condition, with a 
woman who found it out. He benefited our nation (accord- 
ing to the press) by establishing a “judicious and courageous 
precedent.” His decision is a decided boon to eugenics—and, 
incidentally, to divorce. ‘ 
Legal reasons for snapping nuptial ties have of late years 
increased beyond all reason. Now we have another. Daily, 
thoughtless readers of newspapers are entertained by the 
trite complaints which Mr. and Mrs. Incompatible present to 
a giggling court-room in return for freedom; thinkers shake 


their heads. That weighty causes for separation are often 

advanced can not be denied. But no excuse, however great, 

can allow the separated parties to flit from old bonds into 

new. Divorce, as well as phthisis, is a disease. To cure one 

ill by substituting a deeper ill is somewhat quixotic. Yet this 

is precisely that for which the Supreme Court Justice is being 
p! 

: | s e Church do not seem to appre- 

S e re ally is. Statistics 

hich is n y of the most 

5 il 3 l; ly 

! n ly 

s ( i the pure I vel 

nest that ever thought. He spoke 

for t piritual and material uplift of mankind. Such coun- 

tries faithfully preserved all His precepts have now no 

need of eugenics. Chaste and virile Ireland is a contrast, 


striking and solemn, to France and America. 

In our so-called “land of the strenuous life,” convenience 
has been largely preferred to Christ. Hymeneal ties become 
irksome; hence Reno. Moral liberty, as well as every other 
variety, is an American fetish. Prisons still exist, testifying 
to the public belief that crime should be curbed by punish- 
ment; nevertheless, statutes exist that tempt, if indeed they do 
not legalize, crime. Penitentiary and court-room are scowling at 
each other. Law, though quite consonant with liberty, never 
mixed well with license. 

Divorce, as one of our legal licenses, is a prolific source 
of immorality. It shatters the most sacred of human pledges. 


Crueler than death, it tears children alive from either parent, ° 


and robs them of the ennobling influence of a real home; it 
encourages silly alliances by promising ready relief; it stimu- 
lates further folly by fulfilling its promise; it causes sex 











to degenerate by furthering folly; it opens the way to crime 
by removing the obstacle of honor. And thus, describing a 
sordid circle, it frequently ends at the point where it began: 
the law. So it is, that order and disorder have become 
uniquely tangled, in our unique age. Law ultimately pun- 
ishes what it initially promotes. 

After promoting, by legalizing, divorce, our cheerful coun- 
try is now looking for faultless births! Are we to hold that 
divorce has brought the realization of the expectation ap- 
preciably nearer? The wretched truth is, that births will 
have the supreme fault of not being at all, if Reno and her 
similarly lax sister communities are not obliterated. Men- 
tion need not be made of the abuses to which Justice Blanch- 
ard’s “judicious and courageous precedent” is going to give 
rise. They are obvious. Hitherto it was too easy to obtain 
divorce. Now it will be easier! 


Tue Latest PANACEA 


As for eugenics, the cause of which Justice Blanchard is 
esteemed to have enhanced, what a beauteous bubble! It 
would seem that most of us grown-ups, after all, are still 
like very little children, eager to follow what is bright and 
alluring. Catholics (thank Heaven!) have an authority, 
founded by Christ, to hold them in leash. Consequently they 
have adopted none of our novel and popular extremes. But, 
outside the Church, the race waxes increasingly energetic. 
No sooner is an ideal caught than it bursts, and spatters cold 
disappointment on the catchers. New enthusiasm, however, 
speedily wipes away the damp. Once more the catchers set 
out in pursuit of another glittering and elusive enticer. This 
great game of chase is highly interesting, diverting, and, in 
some respects, affords exercise that aids moral health; but 
is it altogether sensible? Dazzled by ideals, we are blinded 
to the very facts which most of all require our attention and 
which render those ideals inane and impracticable. A brief 
consideration of eugenics will indicate the truth of this asser- 


tion. 

This, our latest theory, whilst earnestly devising means for 
racial vigor, is quité ignoring the real disorders which are 
weakening vig Surely it is more logical to destroy the 
lestroyer before calling for the improver. Sound births can 
har Ilv e sult fr 7 ] sce 17 arria yet *S. \eain. it ic strange 
hat, in these d ] birth ] entiment should 

ig furtl veri T< » ( ur nati I 

l ‘ but, with such remedies as eugenics, 

to kill than cure. Besides, though con- 
sumptive parents may transmit their disease to offsprings, 
there is equal probability that they will not. Heredity plays 
pranks. Indeed certain medical authorities held, not long ago, 
that tuberculosis was mot an hereditary disease. Conjecture 


now seems to be that it is. But should chance or conjecture 
be permitted to sway court decisions? 


Law, Not RELIGION 


In fine, can law really support eugenics? This question 
ought to give adherents of the theory serious pause. If be- 
tween a defective man and a normal woman, or vice versa, 
there is genuine affection, law will hardly succeed in keeping 
them apart, unless it exceeds its rights and deprives them 
of personal liberty. Religion, indeed, would conduct them 
along lines of virtue and prudence; but the eugenic appeal 
is to law, not religion. 

The wisdom, then, of moulding law to make it fit eugenics 
does not appear. The praise accorded the Supreme Court 
Justice would be much juster, had he struck a blow against 
divorce rather than for our latest craze. 

Epwarp F. Murpny, M.A. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


A bureau of research in northern Michigan, recently under- 
took to gather opinions from three hundred and seventeen 
parents and “representative citizens,’ on the advisability of 
teaching sex-hygiene in the public schools. Of this number, 
one hundred and seventy-five declared that they thought such 
instruction would probably do more harm than good. In 
discussing these figures, the editor of a medical journal, who 
seems to have ranged himself with the losing side, admits 
that “this is a matter which must be handled with care,” and 
that in the absence of properly trained teachers, it would be 
better not even to attempt such teaching. This is probably 
the first time that a community has been asked to vote upon 
the matter. The result is encouraging. 





The college professors of the Middle West recently met in 
annual convention in Kansas City, Missouri. Their delibera- 
tions, so far as reported by the press, prove, if proof be 
needed, that they are persons of much truthfulness and com- 
mon sense. For one thing, they are agreed that something 
more than a degree is required to make a teacher, and they 
fear that the college instructor who gives the larger part of 
his time to “research work” is likely to shirk the more im- 
portant task of teaching. Dr. G. M. Wilson, of the Iowa 
State College, recommends that the teaching of philosophy 
be discontinued in training schools for teachers, and that 
subjects of greater practical value be substituted. It is rather 
difficult to conceive of a coherent system of pedagogy which 
is not founded upon rational philosophy. But if Dr. Wilson 
is thinking of the intellectual riot, termed philosophy in 
many institutions for the training of teachers, many will 
agree that it is high time that it be discontinued. 





“Would it not be a splendid thing,” writes a correspondent, 
“if we Catholics had a vigilance committee, composed of lay- 
men, to take care of the attacks on the Church, or misstate- 
ments of her doctrines, which appear too frequently in the 
daily papers? I feel sure that ignorance rather than malice 
prompts many of the grotesque narrations which get into 
print. At any rate, a great many editors would rather be 
right than wrong in points of fact, and those with a tendency 
to misrepresentation would think twice, if they knew that 
bigotry would not be tolerated.” A vigilance committee of 
this type was the dream of Cardinal Manning’s later days, 
and for years he himself fulfilled the function of watch and 
guard over the daily press. With the closer union that has 
been effected among Catholics in this country, it should be 
possible to organize and place on a practicable and permanent 
basis a Society for the Instruction of the Daily Press. Have 
America’s readers any suggestions to offer? 





Those who have the cause of true temperance at heart will 
not quarrel with the action of Congress in rejecting the 
Hobson bill. Prohibition, as a general policy, can hardly be 
defended, ethically or economically, except in the rare in- 
stance in which a community is so wedded to the intemperate 
use of alcoholic liquors that all other remedies are ineffectual. 
To force total abstinence, or even partial abstinence, upon 
an unwilling community, is not merely a useless, but an un- 
just measure, and may lead to consequences quite as deplor- 
able as the undeniable evils of intemperance. Mr. Hobson, 
to the extent that he has forced some consideration of these 
evils upon the public mind, has done a good work. But the 
Catholic Church, as the Month points out, stands for liberty 
as well as for law. “If Prohibition is adopted by any society, 
it should be with the consent of all, or at least of the vast 





majority, on the grounds of inveterate abuse. We regret to 
learn that a section of Catholic temperance reformers in the 
United States, in apparent ignorance of the Christian ethics 
of the question, advocate absolute Prohibition as a just pol- 
icy.” Yet, in view of the harm wrought in the army and 
among the recruits by intemperance, the Month is tempted 
to regret that Great Britain can not follow the “paternal 
despotism of Russia” in banning alcoholic liquors from the 
army. 





So much has been written of late of woman's place in the 
world, of her ideals, and the duty imposed upon her “of 
living her own life,” that it is a pleasure to read the following 
beautiful passage, attributed by the Boston Pilot to The 
Christian Family: 

She wrote no books; she painted no pictures; she 
thrilled no audience with her eloquence; she inaugurated 
no great reform. She spent her life in none of’ the 
brilliant spheres for which many of our girls sigh to-day. 
She simply lulled a little babe to sleep; she pressed its 
face close to her mother’s heart; she went about her 
household duties in a Nazarene kitchen; she filled her 
water pitchers at the well, lighted the fires and prepared 
the frugal meals, unwaited upon, unattended by any, save 
the angels that hovered unseen. Yet through all the ages 
past and through all the ages to come, her name is and 
will remain that of the most blessed among women. 


Some months ago, the Archbishop of St. Louis was asked 
by a daily paper to express his views on woman suffrage, a 
question then about to be submitted to the voters of Missouri. 
The tenor of his Grace’s reply was to the effect that, in his 
opinion, woman would do far more for society by imitating 
the Blessed Virgin than by voting. Whatever may be said 
of the intrinsic merits of this question, the “votes for women” 
movement is decidedly unfortunate in some of its feminine 
advocates, whose unchristian principles and methods fill 
Catholics with distrust and aversion. 





Writing in the New York Sun, “I. M. Hopeful” reflects 
that, in the course of their evolution, nations undergo “vari- 
ous phases of national character.” At the present time, we 
are in “the era of the great sob.” “Spasmodic sobbing” is 
heard all through our law, foreign policy and schemes for 
social regeneration. We see more woe in the world than 
exists in reality, and we set to work to abolish it, by appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate it. Before long, it is found 
necessary to appoint a second committee, whose duty it is 
to investigate the first. Other symptoms of “the era of the 
great sob” are thus indicated: 

1. Confiscation of property under guise of “uplift.” 

2. Interstate morals regulations. 3. Subjugation of per- 

sonal liberties of minorities by whimsical majorities. 

4. Invasion of foreign States for “the service of man- 

kind.” 5. Coddling criminals. 6. Extension of the “un- 

written law” ad infinitum. 7. Increase of taxes for “social 
uplift” schemes. 8. Blatant philanthropy. 9. State so- 
cialism. 10. The recall of judicial decisions and judges. 

11. Eugenic marriage laws. 12. Double taxation. 


Years ago, the advice was tendered to State legislatures: 
“When in doubt, pass a law forbidding the use of cigarettes.” 
Many legislatures seem to have taken the advice seriously. 
The “era of the great sob” coincides with “the é¢ra of the 
reign of law.” Unfortunately, much of the law follows the 
theory, that men can be haled into the paths of righteousness 
by human legislation whose characteristic mark is absurdity 
or injustice. 





At the last election Oregon voted to abolish the death 
penalty. Whether or not the good people of that State were 
influenced by the style of argument which failed to impress 
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the residents of Arizona at the same election, can not, at 
this distance, be decided. Putting criminals out of the way 
of harming folk by hanging them, may not be a very pleasant 
subject for discussion, say at a dinner; but to hold that it 
is the same thing as murder, is mere nonsense. The State 
has the right to adopt suitable, necessary means for its de- 


fence and for the defence of its citizens. If it did not have 
this right, civil society would become impossible. The exer- 
cise of this right, however, and its extent in a given instance, 


depends upon the particular circumstances of the case. The 
time may come, although it seems far removed, when capi- 
tal punishment may be deemed unnecessary. The vote in 


Oregon was very close. “A change of seventy-nine votes,” 
comments the Hartford Courant, “would have maintained the 
old barbaric and unpoetic proceeding by which the world 
has for so long got rid of those who committed murder. The 
modern way is to sentence them for life, and then pardon 
them out.” 





One hundred years ago, a treaty of peace which closed the 
last war between the English-speaking peoples of the world, 
was signed at Ghent. The American Peace Centenary Com- 
mittee, organized in 1910, had planned to celebrate this cen- 
tenary by appropriate ceremonies both in Belgium and 
America. “Unfortunately, however,” the Committee an- 
nounced in a recent circular, “we are called upon to mark 
our centenary celebration in the midst of the most terrible 
war that history records.” But even at such a time, 


we must avow our emphatic faith in the supremacy of jus- 
tice over force, of law over might. We rejoice in the peace- 
ful relations of a hundred years among all English-speak- 
ing peoples, and particularly in the undefended and un- 
fortified line nearly four thousand miles in length, which 
divides the territory of the United States from that of 
Canada. The mutual trust, forbearance and helpfulness 
which make that undefended boundary a link and not a 
barrier between two peoples, we offer as an example to our 
warring brothers across the sea. 


The Committee appeals to all civic bodies, churches, and 
schools, to set aside February 14, 1915, for public exercises 
which will bring home to the minds of all, but especially of 
the children, the blessings of continued peace. The circular 
is issued by the Chairman of the Committee, the Hon. Joseph 
Choate, and bears the signature of His Eminence, Cardinal 


Gibbons. 





[he National Child Labor Committee has announced a cam- 
paign in support of the Palmer-Owen child labor bill, now 


pending in Congress. This bill, if it becomes a law, will 
eliminate the ten-year-old cannery children, and _ the 
youngsters under fourteen in the cotton mills. It will support 


the efforts of State authorities to enforce laws already ex- 
isting. It will shorten the hours of labor of 100,000 children 
who are legally laboring nine, ten and eleven hours a day, and 
it will make the physically, and often morally, demoralizing 
night work of children in glass factories, a thing of the past. 
The law will not in any way interfere with the action of any 
State Legislature. In fact, as the Committee explains: 


Only improved State laws can deal with the equally im- 
portant matters of the education and health of the children 
who work, or regulate their employment in stores, messenger 
service, and other occupations in which interstate commerce 
is not interested. 


The bill has met with considerable opposition, mainly, how- 
ever, from those who fear financial loss in case the children 
are taken from mills and factories. It has also been said 
that the law will work great hardship in poorer families who 
are forced to depend largely upon, the earnings of their chil- 





dren. The first reason alleged should not be considered for a 
moment. That children can be exploited for the accumula- 
tion of huge fortunes, is a blot upon modern civilization, more 
disgraceful than ante-bellum slavery. It is probably true 
that the withdrawal of children from the factories may 
press hard for a time upon poorer families. In this case, 
some means must be devised of helping these unfortunate 
families, either by drawing upon the resources of private 
charity, or, should these prove inadequate, by invoking the 
assistance of the State. In this there is nothing socialistic. 
It is the State’s bounden duty to provide for the welfare of 
the citizen in those things in which the citizen can not pro- 
vide for himself. In most instances, modern industrial occu- 
pations are bad, morally and physically, for growing children, 
who are the future support of the Church as well as the State. 
This is an aspect of the problem which should appeal with 
especial force to Catholics. Ultimately, but one thing can 
be done with child labor, and that is to abolish it. Satis- 
factory “regulation” seems out of the question. 


Boston University, a Methodist institution, proposes to open a 
department for the training of religious teachers. The need of 
this department is thus stated by the University: 


The future welfare of our country depends upon the re- 
ligious education of the coming generation. If our boys and 
girls are to grow up into trustworthy, unselfish and morally 
efficient citizens they must learn how to take God into ac- 
count. . . . The teaching of religion has been removed 
from the public schools. e average home does not pro- 
vide for it. Hence upon the Sunday school falls practically 
the entire responsibility for the religious training of the 
young. . . . The Protestant Church is now losing over 
fifty per cent. of her young people, because it has not yet 
developed an adequate system of religious education. 


Nearer and nearer are our separated brethren approaching 
the Catholic idea of religious education. From time to time 
during the past year, AMERICA has noted protests made by Bap- 
tist, Lutheran and Episcopalian clergymen against the lack of 
religion in education. Jewish rabbis in many parts of the 
country are earnestly striving to establish schools of religious 
instruction. At Gary, Indiana, such schools have been founded 
by several Protestant churches, and by arrangement with the 
Superintendent of Instruction, the time-schedule of the public 
school has been changed to allow the children, who wish, to 
attend them. The Ave Maria reprints from the Protestant Sun- 
day School Times, the following words of the Rev. William 
MacKenzie, D.D.: 


In the matter of education, the secularist school holds the 
field. It is the task of the Church to set beside it the school 
of religion. This requires nothing less than a vast army of 
trained teachers who have been prepared by special study of 
the Bible and of Christian truth and the relations of the 
Christian spirit to modern civilization to become the con- 
vinced and inspiring teachers of the children of America. 
They must have intellectual force equal to that of the public 
school teachers, but they must have in addition the definite 
religious aim, the conscious evangelical spirit. 


It is true that this movement aims to add religious to secular. 
instruction, rather than to put religion in the schools. In time, 
however, non-Catholic educators will recognize that this system 
makes religion a burden to the children, inasmuch as it requires 
more class after the regular school hours. After all, religion is 
not something to be added on, like a patch to a garment, or an 
appendix to a book. “Religion’s all or nothing,” as Browning 
says, “stuff of the very stuff, life of life.” But better a little 
religious instruction on Sundays or after class, than no religious 


instruction at all. 





